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Commander Whitehead enjoy/ working weekend / 


Why is Commander Whitehead taking a Schweppesman's holiday? 


T HE President of Schweppes 
(U.S.A.J Ltd. answers this 
<|ui -tion, in a frank memo to hard- 
working businessmen : 

“I just can't bear to leave my work 
behind. I feel a compulsion to take it 
hom. with me— cases and cases of it. 
"Put I wouldn’t advise you to take 


your men work home with you. 

“'Jake mine, instead. 

“Schweppes I onic is perfect for 
lazy, leisure hours,” the Commander 
goes on. “Pour it down the side of a 
glass, over ice, with gin or vodka or 
rum. Curiously refreshing. And re- 
laxing, too, because you don’t have to 


rush to beat the patrician little bubbles 
to the bottom of the glass. Schweppcr- 
vescence keeps the spirits up, dow n to 
the ultimate swallow. 

“And if you happen to feel guilty 
about relaxing with Schweppes instead 
of working, tell voursclf people have 
been doing it since 1794 - 



If you eat or sleep away from home, 
his is the only guidebook to America that tells you: 

How good? 


J/'/n starving.'' 

I’How about this place?" 
f'l don ! like the looks ol it ' 

"Okay, why don't you pick one 

ven 

“Maybe I could.il you'd slow down ' 
,You know how it goes. 

You've been driving for hours. 
You're hungry. 

So you look for a place that looks all 
ight on the outside. 

When you spot one. you slop and 
Ike ,3 peek inside 

II it slill looks okay, you take a 
lance. And sometimes it turns out 
le. And sometimes it turns out ler- 
ble 

|l you're tired of taking a chance 
very time you stop to eat, take along 
Mobil Travel Guide on your next trip. 
The Mobil Travel Guide lists over 
'.000 restaurants, motels, hotels and 
sorts nil across the country. 

Every one has been inspected by 


Mobil 
travel guide 


'966 ratings: 
food, lodging; 
sightseeing 

onnecticut 

oialne 

Massachusetts 
new hampshire 
tewyork 
hode island 
'ennont 




good 

★★ 

very good 

★ ★★ 

excellent 

★★★★ 

outstanding 

★★★★★ 

one of the best In country 

unusually good value 


one of our Inspectors. 

And every one has been rated. Hon- 
estly. strictly and fairly. 

Take restaurants. 

They never know when one of our 
Inspectors is going to show up. 

When he does, he checks on how 
clean the kitchen is. how much frozen 
and how much fresh food is served, if 
fish and vegetables are stored separ- 
ately. and the grades of meat and but- 
ter used. 

And he finds out the cost of meals, 
the specialties of the house, whether 
children's plates are served, etc. 

When he finishes his inspection, he 
writes out a detailed report to our cen- 
tral office. His findings are compared 
with previous inspections and com- 
ments from users of the Mobil Travel 
Guide. If a place passes, it's given a 
rating. 

Motels, hotels and resorts are given 
the same frank treatment. 


Every place that's listed has been 
inspected and rated. And in addition 
to the ratings, the Mobil Travel Guide 
tells you how much rooms cost, wheth- 
er there's a pool. TV, baby-sitter list, it 
pets are welcome (It even tells you if 
breakfast is served on the premises 
And if it isn't, how far you have to go 
to get it.) 

And the listings and ratings aren't 
all you get in the Mobil Travel Guide 

You get an interstate highway map. 
a mileage map (that gives you dis 
tances between places) and street 
maps of cities. 

You get helpful tips that make trav- 
eling easier. (Such as border-crossing 
and customs information.) 

And you get special Guest Certifi- 
cates that can save you money on a 
lot of things you'd probably pay full 
price to do anyway. 

The Mobil Travel Guide covers the 
entire United States in 7 regional edi- 
tions. Si. 95* each. Each edition has 
about 500 pages. 

You can buy a Mobil Travel Guide at 
most Mobil Stations. 

Or you can send us this coupon. 

Either way. you'll never be a stran- 
ger in town again. 





“When it comes to family security, 
I take no chances.” 

edward r. "NED" book, .15. General Manager, 

Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem. Pa. 


"In ‘Christmas City,' we are continually 
making changes so that Hotel Bethlehem 
will be even more comfortable and at- 
tractive. In setting out to add a facility 
or improve a service, I must thoroughly 
study comparative costs, benefits and 
projected end results. I also rely heavily 
on past experience in making final 
decisions. 

“So it is when it comes to family and 
financial security. Net costs, policy pro- 
visions and company past history were all 
factors in helping me decide to protect 
my family's future with Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance. 

"Our Northwestern Mutual policies 
provide family protection, systematic 


savings and retirement income at the 
lowest possible net cost. 

"In the hotel business, even after thor- 
ough analysis, a certain amount of risk 
must be taken— it cannot be otherwise. 
But when it comes to family security, 
there is no need to take chances — not 
with Northwestern Mutual policies and 
agents available.” 

There js a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Twelve times in the last 14 years. North- 
western Mutual Life has increased its 
dividend scale, reducing the net cost of 
its life insurance each time. 


Here is how a typical NML policy.] 
owner benefits. A 35-year-old man who! 
bought a $10,000 whole life policy in 
1952 will receive a total of $134.70 i n 
dividends in 1966, instead of the S8I.I0 
based on the 1952 scale. 

Year after year, better-than-ave raJ 
return on investments, an exceptionally! 
low mortality experience, and low opera 
ating expense make NML a national! 
leader in low net cost life insurance. 1 ■ 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 
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Next week 

GLORIOUS GOODWOOD, the 
loveliest racetrack of them all, 
is shown in color and is de- 
scribed by Novelist Maurice 
Richardson right from the 
spot: a duke’s back garden. 

A LION ON THE HOOD of 
your car is a predicament not 
easily armed at — or solved — 
but that’s what happened to a 
group of Boston tennis players 
who went on an African safari. 

CHIEF REDSKIN Edward Ben- 
nett Williams, legal eagle and 
president of the Washington 
football team, has hired Otto 
Graham as coach in an attempt 
to get the Skins on the warpath- 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Surfers speak a language all llieir own, 
as you will see in the cover story on 
page 30. Phil Edwards, the world's best 
at both surling and speaking about it, 
promised Associate Editor Bob Otturn, 
“One ride and you’ll be stoked for life." 
Ottum tried it. “I didn't exactly shoot 
the curl," he says, “but I was. as Ed- 
wards promised, stoked, pumped and 
jazzed." 

Then they began shooting a photo- 
instructional on surfing (page 36), 
and when Reporter Curry Kirkpatrick 
joined them at Virginia Beach they had 


a new victim. They wrestled him onto 
a board, aimed him shoreward and 
launched him. Kirkpatrick struggled 
to his feet for a split second, looked 
happily startled and did a wipe-out. 
The resulting sequence of candid pho- 
tographs could only be captioned “The 
Stoking of an Innocent." 






. . . GOES INTO THE SOUP. HIS REACTION: "DID YOU GUYS SEE ME HANG TEN?" 
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Would you sell your 
present car to a friend? 


Why not? Because it's three or four years old and you figure 
you've gotten the best years out of it and who knows what’s 
about to go wrong with it? 

Volvo owners sell to friends. And they don’t lose their 
friends. 

In fact, so many Volvos pass from friend to friend that 
Volvos are hard to find on used car lots. And when you do 
find one you pay a good price for it. 

I (the writer of this advertisement) bought my Volvo 
from a friend eight months ago. It was seven years old and 
had over 100,000 miles on it at the time. It cost about SI 00 
to put it in shape (my friend isn’t noted for taking good 
care of his cars). It needed new brake linings, new king pins, 
a carburetor overhaul and that’s about it. The head has 



never been off the engine and no major repairs have been 
made on any other part of the car. 

The reason Volvo compacts hold up so well is that 
Volvos are built in Sweden. In Sweden there arc no speed 
limits on the highways. There are over 70,000 miles of un- 
paved roads. 

In Sweden Volvos are driven hard. Yet they’re driven an 
average of eleven years before people give up on them. 

You may not want to keep your Volvo eleven years (al- 
though once you get used to nut making car payments you 
might). But wouldn’t it be a comfort to own a car that's built 
well enough to be driven that long? ^ — -OH 

Especially since you can always sell it to a / s' v 
friend at a good price. With a clear conscience. (voi-ivo) 

W 


Introducing 
the new Gillette 
Techmatic Razor 




No blades to handle. Instead, a hand of the finest The Super Stainless band 1 * the thickness of a reg- 

(Jillette Super Stainless steel, coiled inside a cartridge. ular blade brings you the lightest touch in shaving. 

Snap the cartridge into the razor. Klip a lever; the Less pull. Much less chance of a nick, 
continuous hand advances a new edge into position Think what that could do for your confidence. 

(six edges in all, each edge lasts about a week). I hen Gillette Techmatic Razor with cartridge. . . #2.95. 

snap in a new cartridge. Extra cartridges . . . #1.00 each. 

We’ve taped many weeks 
of shaving on a 
Super Stainless steel band... 

...the band is sealed 
inside this 
cartridge.. 


...just put the 
cartridge in here 
and play it back. 
End blade 
handling forever. 


New 

Gillette TECHMATIC Razor 



Sometimes people in 159 countries 
speak the same language— 

Carlsberg, the glorious beer of Copenhagen, Denmark, 



Why does Red Coach put the stuffing outside 
these jumbo butterfly shrimp? 



Because putting it inside would make 
them too heavy to lift? Not really, 
though they are whoppers. (About 2 
to 4 times the usual size.) 

No, we do it because they're too good 
to hide. The stuffing absorbs the juices 
and bakes along with the shrimp 
to a beautiful golden brown. 

Whether it’s baked shrimp, charcoal- 
broiled steak or fighting fresh 


Maine lobster the Big Red Menu has 
many temptations for hearty appetites. 
Come join us. You'll discover why 
particular people come back to the 
Red Coach . . . often. 


There are now 17 Red Coach Grills in 
New England , New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Florida. The two newest 
are in Cleveland and Philadelphia. 


RED COACH GRILLS 

a division of Howard Johnson Company 



is* 


Are you taking advantage of little Budget 
Rent-A-Car System when you rent its Chevrolet 
Impalas for $ 7 a day and 6< a mile? 


We’re simply betting our shirts you’ll be back again 
to take advantage of our low rates. What's more, we 
don’t spare the horses. For S7 a day and 6c a mile*, 
you get a fine car, like a new Chevrolet Impala. with 
the works — automatic transmission, radio, seat belts, 
heater-defroster and proper insurance. And you bus- 
only the gas you use. Make free teletype reservations 
in advance. We're only a hop-skip-and-jump from 
the airport. Just give us a buzz and we’ll probably 
be there to pick you up before your luggage arrives. 


That goes for all our 350 Budget System offices in 
250 cities in Continental U.S.A., Canada. Puerto Rico. 
Hawaii. Alaska, England and Europe. By the bye, see 
that 5/5 on our funny-looking sign? It means we’ll 
rent you a new Corvair Monza or other fine compact 
for $5 a day and 5<* a mile'. That was our original 
idea, so we keep the sign and the rate for our friends. 
We honor Diner's Club. American Express and Carte 
Blanche, but we do have our own credit card. Just 
send in the coupon below for your application. 


Prudent people save a buck with Budget . . . look for us in the Yellow Pages 



Budget Rent-A-Car Corp. s l 

35 E. Wacker Dr.. Chicago 60601 

Gentlemen: I'd hke a Budget Credit Card. Please send me an application 
form and a wallet size list of your System's office locations and phone 
numbers. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

Coast-To-Coast Continental U S A. and Canada . Alaska . Hawaii . Puerto Rita . England . Europe 


We feature the 1966 Chevrolet Impala, 
the car with the jet-smooth ride. 


Budget Rent-A-Car Corporation of America. ‘Rates 


lightly 




available. 


We won at Indy, the day before 

the race. Every car had a Fram filter. 


Of the 33 cars in the 1966 Indianapolis 500 mile race. 
33 had Fram oil filters. 


And Indy is just part of the Fram racing story. Fram- 
equipped cars ended up first at the Daytona 500. First 
in all classes at Sebring. First at Phoenix and Trenton. 




And we put the same race winning know how into 
a new kind of filter for cars just like yours. It's the 
new Fram Super Wear-Guard oil filter. 

With a filter medium 20% thicker. 

And many more extra-small pores. 

It protects your car's engine like 
no other filter ever could before. 

So get a new Fram Super Wear- 
Guard oil filter for your car. Get it 
at your service station. They work 
on the track. They work on the road. 


If Canada Dry Quinine Water isn’t aboard, 
maybe you shouldn’t be, either. 


* e f 





Tonic drinks somehow never quite get off 
the ground unless they’re made with America’s 
best-selling quinine water. 

Maybe because Canada Dry starts with 
water so pure, its called “polished.” Maybe be- 


cause our pinpoint carbonation keeps drinks 
alive to the not-so-bitter end. 

You'd think all this special care would cost 
more. But it doesn’t. So, there’s really no reason 
your favorite summer drink can’t fly first class. 





Ride the winner 



In the last two seasons, the United States Auto Club has sanctioned 30 
> Championship Races. These are the classics of the American racing cir- 
cuit ... Indianapolis, Trenton, Phoenix, Atlanta, etc. When the final 
records were tallied, 22 of the 30 races had been won by drivers who had a Tiger in 
theirtanks— Special Esso Racing Fuel. 

And the same technical knowledge that has helped these winning drivers also 
helps to blend a great gasoline for your car . . . High-energy Esso Extra. 

Want to ride with a winner? Try a tankful of Esso Extra gasoline for your car . . . 
Put a Tiger in Your Tank 8 '! "Happy Motoring!”®’ 


HUMBLE 


OIL & REFINING COMPANY... AMERICA’S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY 



£ssoj 



h 


nokiii" for more reasons lo finally invest 
in a vacation retreat '! 


Drop ns a quarter and we'll send yon 
a dozen brand new ones. 


It’s hot off the press and hotter than 
ever, the all new Western Wood 
vacation home plans hook. Twelve 
exclusive homes with floor plans 
designed to entice you. 

This year, spend the family vacation in 
a mountain or waterside retreat of 
your own. Financing a second home 
could never he easier, especially 
one based on sound plans and 


solid materials like Western Wood. 

No other building material lends 
itself so well to vacation home designs. 
Western Wood surrounds you with a 
natural warmth all its own. Soaring 
wood beams and solid wood decking are 
built to withstand the strongest wind s 
or the heaviest snow loads. Your t\nJ\ 
vacation home can be a year \wr/ 
around retreat, protected by Western 

id American PI) wood Association. 


Woods’ natural insulation. Solid wood 
takes stains and finishes like a friend; 
its built-in durability keeps maintenance 
to a minimum. 

So, why wait until “someday.” Clip the 
coupon and get a dozen brand new 
reasons why you should build your own 
vacation retreat. You’ll find yourself 
making plans instead of excuses. 
WeslemUood Products 
Association 


One of a aerie) prearnted by the Western Wood Product a Association 










When your host asks what you’d like, 
is it polite to specify the Smooth Canadian? 

(Or should you just hope for the best?) 


Etiquette says hope. So next time you're host, be sure to offer 
Seagram’s V.O. After all, more people prefer it than any other brand 
of imported whisky (including Scotch). That’s because V.O. does 
what no other whisky can— defines smooth once and for all. 
Light? Of course. Next question, Emily," 


Known by the company it keeps 
Seagram’s A 


CANADIAN WHISKY— A BUND Of SELECTED WHISKIES 6 YEARS OLO. 86,8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COW^Y, N.Y.C. 





Driving over bumps get you down... 
and up and down and up and down? 
Our four-wheel independent suspen- 
sion straightens that out. 


The new adjustable 
bucket seats 
hand -tooled .deep- 
cushioned. They 
shape themselves 
toyou.ratherthan 
vice-versa. (We'd 
also like to point 
out that they sit 
in a plush, 
fully-car- 
peted 
interior.) 


The Triumph Spitfire Mk2 
is longer, lower, wider, 
faster than anything in her 
price league. And that’s a 
pretty fast league! 


Like to hear something really racy? At the 1965 
Le Mans, Spitfire GT's finished 1-2 in their class. 


The Spitfire Mk2 is an ex- 
cellent example of British 
engineering know-how. 
Translation: she requires 
lubrication only once 
every 6,000 miles. 


Optional: racy wire wheels. 
Standard: accurate rack-and- 
pinion steering to steer them 
clear of trouble. 


TRIUMPH 


This is the sure sign of a real sports 
car. Accept no substitutes! 


She also features four-speed shift, dependable disc brakes, tight 24-ft. 
turning circle, roll-up windows, electric windshield wipers, etc., etc., etc. 
For $2155* that's a lot of etc.'s! ‘Svggeated retail pr.ee POE pine Iltu and/or local lain. Sl.fihllr 

higher in Ilia Writ SCCA-appioved competition equipment amiable, look lor dealer in Yellow Pages. Amiable in Canada. 


Overseas deliver) also available. Standard-Triumph Motor Company Inc., Ill Galway Place, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 





SCORECARD 


SPOILSPORTS 

The decision, ostensibly made by the 
members of the Russian track and field 
team, to call off the meet with the U.S. 
in Los Angeles later this month because 
of American policy in Vietnam is a de- 
plorable intrusion of politics into sports. 
The Russians claim the athletes them- 
selves resolved not to compete, but their 
statements ring of party propaganda. 

Perhaps even more reprehensible is 
the well-founded suspicion that Russia 
canceled the meet, as well as a series of 
games with a strong U.S. basketball 
team, because it felt it would certainly 
lose. The poor showing of the Russian 
track team at a recent meet in Odessa, 
coupled with the usual excellence of the 
U.S. men and the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the U.S. women at their na- 
tional championships two weeks ago, 
foreboded defeat no matter what con- 
tortions the Russians might have re- 
sorted to in scoring the meet. As a State 
Department spokesman phrased it: 
"They saw a bad licking staring them in 
the face." In this respect, then, Vietnam 
may have been used merely as a particu- 
larly nasty excuse. 

Perhaps it is naive to believe that sport 
can transcend the unrealities of inter- 
national power politics or, indeed, re- 
main as some kind of oasis of sanity. 
But since its inception in 1958, the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. meet has provided a welcome 
relief from the stresses, bitterness and 
despair of the Cold War and has proved 
that not only the athletes but the people 
of both nations could still get together 
and have a good time. 

We vividly remember the Russian and 
U.S. teams gaily parading arm in arm 
around the track at Stanford at the con- 
clusion of the 1962 meet as a crowd of 
80,000 stood cheering. We also recall the 
competition in Moscow in 1963. Khru- 
shchev and Harriman, who had been 
negotiating the test-ban treaty, were at 
the stadium. Darkness was falling. The 
air was electric. In the last event Valeri 
Brumel, who had missed twice, finally 


made a world-record high jump, and 
Khrushchev and Harriman impulsive- 
ly leaped from their seats and hugged 
each other. 

"We cannot visit a country whose 
rulers are violating the elementary rules 
of humanity on our planet," Broad 
Jumper Igor Ter-Ovanesyan parroted. 
What about violating the elementary 
principles of sportsmanship, Ter? We can 
only hope that The Ter, Tamara Press, 
Brumel, el al. are properly ashamed of 
their performances as puppets. 

A BLISTERING PACE 

Russ Chaffee, a 39-year-old high school 
math teacher from Sayre, Pa. has been 
swimming the entire 440 miles of the 
Susquehanna River from Cooperstown, 
N.Y. to Havre de Grace, Md. 

Last week, on the 20th day of his 
swim, Chaffee passed through Harris- 



burg, Pa., and he had only one com- 
plaint: his feet hurt. Pennsylvania is in 
the midst of a drought, and Chaffee has 
had to walk much of the way. 

"The lack of water has slowed me 
down," he admitted. ‘Tve scraped my 
stomach on the bottom. Some of the 
areas are so rocky I have to wear socks 


and llippers to keep from culling my feet. 
In fact, the blisters from the first couple 
of days are just starting to heal." 

Chaffee said he undertook the swim 
"to make people aware of the Susque- 
hanna as a recreation al area." Indeed, 
it may replace the Appalachian Trail 
someday. 

LIMIT THE UNLIMITED 

Four of the country's most expert un- 
limited hydroplane drivers have been 
killed in the last three weeks. Ron Mus- 
son, Rex Manchester and Don Wilson 
died during the President’s Cup regatta 
on the Potomac, and Chuck Thompson 
was fatally injured racing for the Gold 
Cup on the Detroit River. 

This past weekend a committee com- 
posed of Lee Schoenith, chairman of the 
American Power Boat Association's Un- 
limited Racing Commission; Builder Les 
Staudachcr; Driver Bill Muncey; and 
Buddy Byers, a former driver, concluded 
that "nothing could have been done" to 
prevent the accidents. "The boats all had 
been inspected and pronounced sound 
for racing," Schoenith stated. "There 
were no indications of driver negligence. 
And the boats aren't going any faster 
this year than they were last year." 

Unlimited racing has not claimed a 
great number of lives, and the fact that 
four men died in such a short space of 
time may well be, as the committee im- 
plied, mere coincidence. But it seems to 
us that it may also be an instance of the 
percentages catching up. Unlikeany other 
sport, including auto racing, there has 
been little or no margin for error in the 
unlimiteds during the last 20 years. 

Indeed, the very fact that the boats 
inexplicably flip, crash, explode and burn 
like infernal machines or Jean Tinguely’s 
self-destructive contraptions, is, in itself, 
proof that something should be done. 
Without impugning the integrity of the 
committee, it was nonetheless in its inter- 
est to clear the sport's name; the findings 
would have carried more weight if sever- 
al committee members hadn't been close- 
ly associated with unlimiteds. 

Instead of a self-serving declaration, 
the committee might have considered 
imposing some limits in regard to fuel, 
power, design, construction, rules of the 
road, driver qualifications. We don't pre- 
sume to offer any specific suggestions, 
but we do venture to state that there 
should be some leeway for human error, 
which even the most skilled and nerve- 
less are susceptible to now and then. 

continued 
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By all means. Super-Royal 
Triton is the amazing purple 
motor oil that means extra pro- 
tection for your car’s engine in 
any driving situation. It cleans 
as it lubricates. 

You can depend on Super- 
Royal Triton when the going is 
hot, cold, high speed and stop- 
and-go. It’s so good that it 
exceeds all car manufacturers’ 
oil recommendations. 

Ask for it wherever your car 



UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


SCORECARD continued 

We are for coni pet it ions in which “cal- 
culated risk" is an accepted factor, but 
an event in which “nothing could have 
been done" is in our book no more a 
sport than Russian roulette. 

WEIGHTY QUESTION 

The London Times has unearthed a ge- 
netic phenomenon. Rosemary Payne, the 
current British women's discus cham- 
pion, and her husband. Howard the best 
British hammer thrower, have twins. The 
previous British women’s discus record 
holder, Suzanne Allday, is married to a 
onetime English record holder in the 
hammer, and they have twins. The wife 
of Harold Connolly, the 1956 Olympic 
hammer champion and former world 
record holder, is Olga Fikotova, the 
1956 Olympic discus champion — and 
they have twins, too. As the Times points 
out, companies being asked to insure 
against twin births would do well to ask: 
“What do you and your wife throw?" 

BLUE VICTIM 

One of our favorite organizations, the 
Sierra Club, is being slowly throttled by 
the Internal Revenue Service. On June 9 
the club ran a couple of full-page ads 
urging readers to protest two proposed 
dams in the Grand Canyon (SI, June 27). 
Less than 24 hours later the IRS, pro- 
ceeding with almost unseemly haste, ad- 
vised the club that it could no longer be 
assured its donations would be tax de- 
ductible. In effect, this action choked ofT 
most of the club's contributions. 

At the time, the IRS promised to rule 
on at least the retroactivity of its ad- 
visory before July 10 — in other words, 
to determine whether any donations re- 
ceived by the club after June 10 were 
tax-deductible. As Treasury Under Sec- 
retary Joseph Barr, the man responsible 
for the precipitate move, said on June 
14, "This won’t strangle them for very 
long." Well, on July 8, an IRS spokes- 
man said that all he could say was, "The 
examination has begun. It is not com- 
pleted. There is no fix as to when a de- 
cision will be reached." Mr. Barr, the 
victim is turning blue. 

THE RETURN OF NORMAN FORD 

A visitor to the finish line at Suffolk 
Downs in Boston the other day came 
upon a man wearing two pairs of glasses 
simultaneously. It was, of course. Pro- 
fessor Norman Ford, the prodigious 
how-to author (SI, Oct. 4, 1965). whose 


Force Method for the Handicapping of 
Race Horses — all 28 volumes of it at S3 
a pop — transformed Ford from pauper 
to prince of the old Astor mansion in 
Newport, R.I. 

Devotees of the professor will be de- 
lighted to learn that he, anyway, is still 
beating the races: a SI 13.40 daily dou- 
ble this particular afternoon. Back from 
a long trip abroad, Ford announced he 
is ready to share a startling new system 
with his faithful students. His latest 
work will be entitled The New Zealand 
Method and, for now, this is his 29th 
and last word on the horses. Ford is at 
present preoccupied with reissuing, by 
popular demand, one of hisearlier works, 
a one-shot entitled You Can Save Your 
Hair. 

GOOD GRIEF! 

In the Sunnyvale, Calif. Little League 
a team named the Chargers wound up in 
the cellar with a record of one win, 10 
defeats and a tie. 

Naturally, the Chargers' players were 
apprehensive of the other teams in the 
league — the Cobras, the Wildcats, the 
Panthers, the Lions and the Dragons. 
Indeed, after facing the hissing Cobras, 
the fire-breathing Dragons, the howling 
Wildcats, the roaring Lions and the 
snarling Panthers, the Chargers' second 
baseman asked his manager: “What does 
a Charger look like, and what noises 
does he make?” 

The second baseman's name is, hon- 
est, Charlie Brown. 

LOCKED OUT 

Charley Hinkle, who calls the races at 
The Meadows, Del Miller's harness track 
outside of Pittsburgh, fancies himself 
not merely a great voice but a great 
handicapper — not an uncommon fail- 
ing. He even distributes a tip sheet to 
local Dodge dealers, which he touts on a 
radio show, and of late he has been 
averaging five winners a night. 

Despite Hinkle's success. Miller 
couldn't see him as a handicapper and, 
on a recent Saturday. Del told Hinkle 
that he kind of thought somebody 
might be making his picks for him. Hin- 
kle. bridling, volunteered to handicap 
that night's races in the presence of wit- 
nesses. His list of winners was then locked 
in the desk of Joe Lynch, the track’s 
general manager. When Lynch unlocked 
the desk after the races it was discovered 
that Hinkle had gone 0 for 9. 
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Until this morning the biggest lady 

Mike McCabe had ever seen was his Aunt Stella. 


Sure, he’d seen pictures of Miss Liberty. In Oakland. But they 
didn’t show that she was so big. 

Or that she was green. 

Another thing Mike discovered today was the fun of flying — 
on a United Air Lines’ Jet. 

First, he got a pair of Junior Pilot’s wings. Next, he and his 
folks watched the latest color movie on a wide screen. What 
about lunch? Sirloin steak, with all the trimmings. (Mike didn’t 
eat the asparagus.) 

Suddenly, they were in New York. And then on top of the 


Statue of Liberty. 176 steps and an elevator ride in the sky. 

Now Mike’s looking at the view. 15 miles in each direction. 
There is nothing like it in the world. 

Mike doesn’t have a lump in his throat. He’s too young for 
that. All he knows is — he’s discovering America. 

And United flies to more of it, more often, than any other airline. 


Discover America with United's Family Plan. Vs off for your 
wife, Vs off for each child. Charge it with United's Personal 
Travel Credit Card. 


J'ly'the friendly skies §f United. 





No wonder the English have kept cool for 197 years! 

(mix an iced drink with Gordon’s to see how they do it) 



Barbara is going to 
copy 88 letters on the 
Bruning 2000 dry copier. 
It’ll take her about 
7/i minutes. They’ll look 
a lot sharper. 


Judy is going 
to copy 88 letters 
on the “914” dry 
copier. It’ll take 
her about 15 minutes. 
They’ll look pretty good 


That's why we get almost half our sales by 
replacing our main competitor’s ‘‘914.” Barbara’s 
boss not only gets his copies in half the time— he 
also gets sharp, clean copies he can read. 

But we don’t stop at impressive savings in 
time, plus quality reproduction. The Bruning 2000 
also saves you a lot of money in the bargain. 

But see for yourself. Just call your Bruning 
man for a demonstration. He’s listed under 
Bruning or Addressograph Multigraph in the tele- 
phone directories of 155 major cities. Or write 
Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 



© Brunmq 

Division of AddtoSSOgnph t.'ultirjraph Corp. mj 


SCORECARD continued 



Buckle Sergeant’s 
Sentry Collar 
on your dog. 

It will kill his 
fleas from nose to 
tail for three 
full months. 



Positively, 
unequivocally, 
absolutely 
or you get your 
money back. 
Period. 


(Also aids in tick control.) 

This remarkable Sentry Collar works 
by permeating every hair on your 
dog from nose to tail. It has been 
extensively (and intensively) 
tested by veterinarians and is 
registered with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture (No. 778-21). 

Last year Sentry Collar was the 
fastest selling flea killer. 
Overwhelmingly, users reported 
complete elimination of fleas for 
three months. It also aids in tick 
control, especially in the neck area. 
The price is as nice as the collar: only 
$1.98 at drugstores and pet counters. 
And it comes from Sergeant’s— 
the people who care for pets. 
Unconditionally 
guaranteed to kill 
fleas. Period. •, Good EE*"*"*; 


Unabashed, Hinkle said he would 
next try his hand at picking Monday’s 
twin double. Again his choices were duly 
locked in Lynch’s desk. Late Monday 
night Lynch unlocked his desk, and it 
was discovered that Hinkle had selected 
5- 1-2-4, the winning combination, which 
had paid $1,868.40. 

Had Hinkle got down on it? Uh-uh. 
“By Monday night I had forgotten my 
picks,” he said, “and Lynch wouldn’t 
unlock the desk to let me check them.” 

NAMU, FAREWELL 

Namu died last week in his pen on the 
Seattle waterfront. The 22-foot killer 
whale, first of the species to flourish in 
captivity, was captured when he got en- 
tangled in fishermen's nets off British 
Columbia a year ago (SI, July 12, 1965 
et seq.). 

On the night of his death, Namu 
sounded, surfaced with a 25-foot-high 
leap, then rammed one end of his pen 
with such force he broke a steel sub- 
marine cable. He either fatally injured 
himself or, becoming fouled in the ca- 
bles, drowned. 

Curiously, Namu could have escaped 
at any time by leaping out of the pen, 
but he seemed perfectly accommodated 
to captivity. Ah, but this was his mating 
season. His owner, Ted Griffin, who had 
made many unsuccessful attempts to find 
a suitable consort for Namu, has not de- 
cided whether to try for a replacement. 
If he does, perhaps he should try for 
two whales or no whales at all. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Schollander, after four swimming 
junkets to Europe, three to Japan and 
one to Brazil: “Travel is broadening 
especially when you win.” 

• Billy Herman, Red Sox manager, on 
who was the greatest brush-back pitch- 
er of all time: “Freddy Fitzsimmons is 
my man. He once hit me in the on-deck 
circle." 

• Bill Russell, Boston Celtics player- 
coach: "I can’t really explain why I 
took the coaching job, except that at 
least I’ll be playing for someone I can 
get along with.” 

• Ralph Houk, Yankee manager, asked 

whether he has kept in touch with Johnny 
Keane, whom he replaced: “At first we 
were winning so much it would have 
been embarrassing to him if I had called 
to say hello. Now we’re going so badly 
I’m embarrassed.” end 
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Sports Illustrated 

JULY 18, 1966 

SMILING JACK WINS A 


ROUGH ONE 


Kilt-high grass lined the fairways and the sun baked 
the greens, but canny Jack Nicklaus persevered to 
win the 106th British Open by ALFRED WRIGHT 



W hen Jack Nicklaus approached the 
I8lh green at Muirfield last Satur- 
day afternoon the largest crowd in Scot- 
land's long golfing history let go a roar 
of acclaim. Instead of responding like 
the certain w inner he seemed to be. Nick- 
laus gave the appreciative gallery a ten- 
tative wave of the hand and a momen- 
tary smile, and then lapsed back into a 
deep frown of concentration. He had 
only to two-putt from 22 feet to win the 
106th British Open, but the 75-year-old 
Muirfield course had made its impres- 
sion. All week long it had seemed to 
submit to one or another of the game's 
best players, and then had used its knee- 
high rough and glass-slick greens to 
nullify their accomplishments. Cautious- 
ly. Nicklaus stroked his first putt to 
within six inches of the hole. He marked 
his ball — partly as a courtesy to Phil 
Rodgers, who putted out, and partly 
out of real concern about this last shot. 
When the moment arrived, Nicklaus 
bent over his minuscule putt, and the 
only sound to be heard was the far-off 
atonal argument of sea gulls. He tapped 
it in, of course, for a two-under-par 282 
that defeated Doug Sanders and Dave 
Thomas by a stroke. Then, and only 
then, did he let himself believe he had 
finally won the last major golf title to 
have eluded him. As the applause soared, 
his smile grew wider and wider, and he 
kept raising his arms from his sides, like 
a sleepy man reluctantly doing his morn- 
ing exercises. But the fearful concen- 
tration that Muirfield had exacted from 
him was going to lake a long time to 
wear o(T. for once again an historic 
British golf course had proved to be an 
historic test of skill. 

A powerful sense of tradition runs 
through the British blood, and when 
they arc conducted at places like St. 
Andrews or Royal Birkdale or Muir- 
field their big golf championships be- 

c ominued 


With the last putt safely sunk and Muirfield' s 
chief constable ready to escort him off the 
18th green. Nicklaus risks his first real grin. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRIAN SEEO 
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SMILING JACK continued 



Nicklaus attempts a pitch from the rough, and keeps coot when the bat! goes only two feet. 


come something more than just a com- 
petition among the best available play- 
ers. The settings themselves bespeak tra- 
dition and legend, and none more than 
Muirfield, the playground of the Honour- 
able Company of Edinburgh Golfers, 
which is the most venerable society in the 
annals of this sport that borrows so 
much of its personality from the past. 

The Honourable Company can trace 
its records back 111 years, when its mem- 
bers were playing on the outskirts of 
Edinburgh. In 1891 it moved to nearby 
Muirfield. There the Company, com- 
posed of the leading golfers, professional 
men and landed gentry of the area, set 
up its imposing clubhouse, in which no 
lady has ever set foot, held its dinners 
and arranged its matches. 

The 1966 British Open was the 10th 
to be contested on Muirfield's pastoral 
acres, and without any conspicuous 
to-do it summoned up the solemn ex- 
citement of a changing of the guards or 
a passing-bv of the Home Fleet. The 
course itself is such a subtle part of the 
landscape that it is all but invisible. As 
you turn off the main highway that runs 
along the Firth of Forth and head across 
a bumpy little road there seems to be no 
more ahead than a waving wheat field. 
Suddenly one sees the fairways, carved 
through the high grass, with the perime- 
ter of the course outlined by an old stone 
wall and long, olive-green rows of prick- 
ly boxthorn. 

Muirfield is a type of course that has 
no U.S. counterpart. It is on the short 
side for championship play — 6,887 yards 
— with two par-5s on the front nine and 
one on the back, all three of which can 
be reached comfortably in two shots by 
the better players if they dare risk a driv- 
er off the tee. As with all British cham- 
pionship courses, trees play no part in 
the game at Muirfield. The hazards are 
the rough and the deep pot bunkers, 
some 170 of them, that scar the graceful 
fairways like shell holes. Severe as these 
bunkers can be, they were as Elysian 
fields compared to the rough last week, 
for to bring Muirfield to full strength the 
Royal and Ancient decided to let the 
grass on either side of the fairways grow 
to full maturity. Thus lovely heads of 
purple grain waved in all their glory to 
catch and bury each errant shot. When 
Mario Gonzalez, the Brazilian golfer, 
was helping look for a lost ball on 
Wednesday he muttered to some local 
ournalists who were aiding in the search, 


“What rough. They ought to export it 
with the whisky.” 

Even with battalions of forecaddies in 
white butchers' smocks patrolling the 
long grass, it was often touch-and-go 
whether a golfer could find his ball. 
When he did he often wished he hadn't. 
Julius Boros, a man who is inclined to 
take things as they come, just shook his 
head and said, “I don't think this is the 
way golf is supposed to be played.” But 
there was no alternative, so all seven 
amateurs and 123 pros in the field had to 
govern their game accordingly. It was, 
in short, "The Cautious Open.” 

It would seem at first glance that Jack 
Nicklaus, of all the top golfers, might 
be the least likely to win under these con- 
ditions. The presumption is that he owes 
his success to his power, and here was a 
course where power was next to worth- 
less. Butin truth the strength of N icklaus 
is not so much in his muscles as it is in 
his intelligent and subtle approach to 
the game and his resistance to adversity. 
“The way to win here," he said early in 
the week, "is to use good common sense 
in the choice of irons.” The first show of 
common sense was his decision to use 


them off the tees. Only 17 times in 72 
holes did Nicklaus use his driver. 

His composure was to be as sorely 
tried as his intelligence and was even 
more of a key to his success. It got its first 
test early when he came into the 18th 
hole on the first day needing a par 4 to 
tie for the lead. His drive was just off 
the fairway, which meant into the hay. 
The heavy grass caused his second shot 
to careen off line, strike a grandstand to 
the left of the green and bury itself in 
trampled grass. Nicklaus reviewed his 
situation unhurriedly, made a wise choice 
about where to drop when he had to 
move away from the grandstand and 
then saved his par with a brilliant wedge 
shot over a four-foot fence. 

On the next day, Thursday, Nicklaus 
shot a fine 67 to take a one-stroke lead, 
but by now Muirfield was showing its 
peculiar nature. England's Peter Butler 
broke the course record with a 65 and 
Phil Rodgers came in with a 66, both im- 
probable performances under such con- 
ditions. Nonetheless, Pat Ward-Thom- 
as, the noted English golf writer, report- 
ed in The Guardian that Nicklaus had 
the lead and would never be dislodged. 
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By the end of nine holes on Friday, 
Jack was far ahead of the field — as far, 
you might say, as Arnold Palmer had 
been ahead of Billy Casper a few weeks 
before in a different Open. In particular 
he was seven strokes up on Phil Rodgers, 
who was playing with him and had just 
shot a 40. And then Muirfield. which had 
been dried out by wind and sun to the 
point where the greens were hard as 
terra-cotta, turned on Nicklaus. He 
quickly went four over par. while Rodg- 
ers shot an amazing 30. In nine holes 
Jack had lost nine strokes and his lead. 
Yet within the hour he was joking about 
what had happened to him. Leaning out 
of his hotel window at Grey Walls, the 
little inn at the edge of the course where 
he was staying. Nicklaus spotted Pat 
Ward-Thomas. "Hey. Pat," he shouted, 
"what’s that you wrote about me not 
blowing the lead?” Then he laughed the 
laugh of the untroubled. How Nicklaus 
can remain so steady in such an enor- 
mously competitive business is just an- 
other of the wonders of the man. Later 
that evening he was showing no qualms 
about his position. "It’s somebody elsc’s 
turn to blow,” he said. 

On Saturday he quickly seized the lead 
back from Rodgers and ran it up to two 
strokes. But up ahead of him things were 
happening, as both Sanders and Thom- 
as. a strong English pro who is the long- 
est hitter among his countrymen, moved 
into contention. 

Nicklaus still held his two-stroke ad- 
vantage at 1 1, where he had a seven-foot 
putt for a birdie. But from this short 
distance he three-putted. At the 13th he 
again three-putted. At the 14th he drove 
into a bunker for his third bogey in four 
holes. As he walked up the 15th fairway 
he was now tied at one under par with 
Sanders, who was about to finish with 
283, and Thomas, who already had. 

That was the last chance that Nick- 
laus gave Muirfield to ruffle him. “I de- 
cided that I had better start playing golf 
again." he said later. Two careful pars 
brought him to the 17th. one of those 
par-5s that can be reached in two. though 
nobody can reach it in two the way 
Nicklaus did. He hit his tee shot with a 
three-iron to keep it short of where the 
fairway really narrowed. Then he hit a 
238-yard five-iron — that's right, a 238- 
yard five-iron — to within 15 feel of the 
hole. He missed his eagle putt but the 
birdie put him a stroke ahead, and he 
protected his lead on 18 by hitting every- 


thing from his one-iron off the tee to that 
final six-inch putt with all of the care 
that Muirfield had proved it deserved. 

Jack's victory much pleased the Brit- 
ish, who find him boyish and engaging, 
though there is ever the yearning among 
them to see an Englishman take the ti- 
tle again— none has in 15 years — and 
Thomas gave it an excellent try. In the 
circumstances, the British have come to 
enjoy the golf of their guests, and this 
year's foreign invasion of the islands had 
to go down as the most successful since 
1066. Doug Sanders played the steadiest 
golf of the leaders, with rounds of 71, 
70, 72, 70. Gary Player, who described 
his game as "rubbish," finished in a 
tic for fourth with two Australians — 
Kel Nagle and Bruce Devlin — and Phil 
Rodgers, who has always received far 
more notice among British galleries than 
he ever has at home. 

And, of course, there was Arnold 
Palmer, a major center of attraction 
wherever he competes. As at San Fran- 
cisco four weeks earlier, he was playing 
some of the finest golf of his career, but 


he was also digressing into some fearful 
errors. On Friday he took out his driver, 
began to attack the course, wind and all, 
and shot a 69. "I finally got sick of 
pitty-pattying the ball around all those 
curves and corners." he said. He stayed in 
contention until the 10th hole on the 
final day. There he drove into the rough 
and failed to get out until his fourth 
hacking swing. The triple bogey 7 ended 
his tournament, and he finished tied 
for eighth. 

At the presentation ceremonies Satur- 
day afternoon Jack Nicklaus was re- 
splendent. His blond hair blew about, 
the color of it contrasting handsomely 
with the blue of his turtleneck jersey. 
He kissed his wife. He kissed the trophy. 
From their captain on down the Hon- 
ourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers 
smiled its approval of the new cham- 
pion. And out across the countryside the 
wind off the Firth of Forth had Muir- 
field's hay waving. They’ll probably cut 
it down this week. When they do they’ll 
find a lot of golf balls. They might even 
find a golfer. end 




A VERY GOOD HORSE RACE THAT 


The ingenious device of collecting the best trot- 
ting horses in the world and pitting them in a 
championship race should be enough to make 
the Roosevelt International a rousing success — 
which is exactly what it was last Saturday night. 
But no promoter worthy of the name would settle 
for such an artless gamble, and in the weeks be- 
fore each International. Roosevelt produces— 
and newspapers gleefully pick up — the hokiest 
publicity stunts since Brody went off the bridge. 
On these pages are a collector's treasure of pur- 
est puff proving that Americans have not yet 
grown too cool for corn. For a further report on 
races past and present, and the men behind all 
this wonderful bunk, see the following pages. 


Indian dancers ( who else?) promoted a Mohawk Indian driver. 
Tina Louise ( right) gave pet to Kracovie, who was lonesome. 


HOOPLA BUILT 
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In 1959 France's Jamm (above) ate artichokes and made all the newspapers. Germany's Eidelstedter (top right ) posed with a stein of ale. 



Then he got sunstroke ( right) which brought more. 


The Ben Hur touch: promotional chariot arrives at The Forum of the XII Caesars. 




Gunnar Nordin ivas Swedish, see. so they got him to pose in his Nordic helmet. 



Harry (the Wig) Levenson (above) made wigs for the horses. 
Sybil Burton Christopher toasted British at her discotheque. 
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INTERNATIONAL ontiruied 


MIDSUMMER FAIRY TALE FOR OLD FOLKS „ y pat ryan 



B etween you and me and the lamp- 
post," confided the promoter of the 
most razzle-dazzle harness race of them 
all, "as a horse race this often doesn't 
amount to much. What you've got to 
realize is that artichokes can be more in- 
teresting than a horse's record." Forget 
the records. In eight years New York's 
Roosevelt Raceway has parlayed pum- 
pernickel, a goat, a revolution in Argen- 
tina, the Baron Andreas von Bccss und 
Chrostin ("Call me Andy"), the lord's 
third horse and, of course, artichokes, 
into a big-time sports event. 

What Roosevelt's President Alvin Weil 
was talking about last week was the 
SIOO.OOO International Trot. It is a har- 
ness race, and often an exciting one. It 
certainly was on Saturday night. But 
what good is a good race if nobody 
knows about it? 

They know now. Since it staged the 
first race in 1959, Roosevelt has been 
weaving what it soberly refers to as "The 
Legend of the International," a sort of 
midsummer fairy tale for older folks. 

The Roosevelt formula began, per- 
haps by accident, with the crisis every 
press agent dreams of. 

There was Jamin, deprived by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture of his ration 
of Normandy artichokes. The French 


trotter languished in his stall. The sup- 
ply of artichokes imported from France 
with the horse had been impounded and, 
according to Roosevelt officials, Jamin's 
temperature had begun to rise. 

Veterinarians prescribed other foods, 
but to no avail. Hourly bulletins re- 
ported Jamin's condition. Newspapers 
began to take notice. The New York 
Times put a man on the artichoke beat. 

Meanwhile, Trainer Jean Riaud can- 
celled Jamin's workout because the trot- 
ter was too sick. Jack Paar appealed na- 
tionally for artichokes. First, a hothouse 
owner in the Bronx came up with some. 
But Jamin turned them down (and the 
man was later turned over to the police 
when a crop of marijuana was found 
among his vegetables). Finally, accord- 
ing to the very words in this year's In- 
ternational brochure, "investigators, 
working in the tradition of Sherlock 
Holmes, Sam Spade and Hercule Poirot” 
found the right kind of artichokes in Cali- 
fornia. Girl scouts harvested the crop 
and the artichokes were jetted to Jamin, 
who immediately recovered and went on 
to win the race. 

All this Roosevelt managed with a 
completely straight face. The track has 
been hard pressed to keep it straight 
since. Joey Goldstein, Roosevelt's cur- 
rent publicity boss, did not invent the 
legend. That man, Nick Grande, has 
gone on to become a vice-president. 
Joey did not invent it — he topped it. 
Goldstein was hurt last week at the mere 
thought that the public might have got- 
ten the wrong idea about the ill Jamin. 
"We never said Jamin needed artichokes 
to survive," he protested. "We simply 
said the horse liked them.” 

In I960 Roosevelt discovered Baron 
Andreas von Beess und Chrostin, and 
never mind that Andy had been working 
as a groom at the Ben White Raceway in 
Orlando, Fla. just IS months before. He 
was a handsome 3 1 -year-old Austrian, a 
bachelor and the owner of a castle and 
1,200 wooded acres. Unfortunately for 
his image, the Baron showed up at 
Roosevelt Raceway with a bride. But the 
Baron's horse, lton, made amends. He 
took to eating Schmalzbrot (pumper- 
nickel and lard), oranges and grapes, 
and by race time, according to Roose- 
velt's announcement, he became ill "be- 


cause of a raid on the stable icebox at 
midnight." The fact was, he had injured 
a hind leg. lton did not start. But the 
crowds came anyway. 

A year later a newspaperman touring 
European harness tracks at Roosevelt's 
expense came upon a line marc named 
Kracovie. Kracovie had a companion 
called Brigitte, variously described as a 
St. Cloud mountain sheep, a goat or, as 
the newspaperman reported, “some- 
thing like a wallaby." It was said that 
Kracovie would fret and fume without 
Brigitte. And, naturally, Brigitte was no 
more welccme than an artichoke in 
the eyes of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

When Kracovie flew into Idlewild for 
the race, a Government official boarded 
the cargo plane, pistol drawn, to dis- 
patch Brigitte, but Brigitte had been left 
at home. Kracovie was inconsolable, 
Roosevelt reported. She refuses to eat 
and drink, Roosevelt reported. She has 
lost 70 pounds, Roosevelt reported. 

The track received 1 19 telephone calls 
offering goats as companions. Thirty- 
four appointments were made. Finally, 
out of fatigue or infatuation, Kracovie 
found a new Brigitte. That Saturday 
night the French horse finished second 
to Su Mac Lad, whose claim to fame was 
more pedestrian — he was the world's 
leading money-w inner. 

“Kracovie was hurt by the many calls 
that were made on her for publicity pur- 
poses," said her trainer after the Inter- 
national. "All that business with thegoat. 
She was not at her best." 

In 1962 Roosevelt invited Eidelstedtcr, 
a West German horse who drank beer. 
Good for one column, but the best story 
at that International was Thomas At- 
kyns, the trotter caught in a revolution 
on a Buenos Aires street on his way to 
the airport. A draw bridge went up and 
the horse missed his plane. 

He was hidden away in a hangar, 
smuggled out of the country, carted all 
over South America and, 6.0CO miles 
later, arrived in Miami to, literally, col- 
lapse under a palm tree. Thcmas 
Atkyns got to Roosevelt the day before 
the International but did not race in it. 

The 1962 winner was C'anada'sTie Silk, 
and he defended his title in 1963. It was 
his fourth start in the International. 
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What could be new about Tie Silk? “His 
driver,” said Joey Goldstein. "That's 
what's new." The driver was Frank 
Baise, a 30-year-old Mohawk Indian 
who eight years before had driven his 
first trotter on a U.S. track and had been 
driving here and there ever since. Joey 
figured most New Yorkers had not seen 
an Indian since the Wappingers sold 
Manhattan, so the International went 
Indian. Princess Kahntineta-Horn led 
75 dancing Mohawks down Broadway 
to Rockefeller Center, where they be- 
seeched Gitchi Manito to scatter the 
rain clouds. Fair weather was needed, 
you sec, because Tie Silk never raced 
well on a wet track. Sad to relate, he did 
not race very well on a dry track either, 
at least not that time. 

Last year the theme was Roman and 
the excitement was British. Roosevelt in- 
troduced the foreign horsemen to the 
press at a lavish brunch at The Forum 
of the XII Caesars and. to vary the rou- 
tine a little, had two of the guests ar- 
rive by chariot. "The first harness drivers 
were the charioteers." explained Joey 
Goldstein, feeding the press grapes and 
things. 

Among the invitees to this Interna- 
tional was real, live British nobility, 
namely Lieutenant Colonel Geoffrey 
Alexander Rowley-Conway, O.B.E., the 
ninth Baron Langford and a 53-year- 
old master of Bodrhyddan Hall at Rlmd- 
dlan in Flintshire, north Wales. Although 
Lord Langford has a proper castle, which 
he describes as "a bloody ruin.” he did 
not have a horse. 

"After 1 was invited," he recalls, 
"both my horses were laid up. I told 
Roosevelt I couldn't take the trip. They 
said, 'Look here, we're all jacked up for 
you now, and you've got to get a horse 
somehow.' So a friend got poor old 
Hans B. for me. He was the top trotter 
in Wales, not bad class and had won 
some races in the spring. But. let's face 
it, he wasn't up to standard." "We 
wanted that lord, " says Joey. Hans B. 
finished last. 25 lengths back. The Amer- 
ican press didn't care. One writer re- 
ferred to poor Hans B. as "the lord's 
third horse." 

Each July the previous year's Interna- 
tional is getting to be a tougher act to 
top, but last week Roosevelt managed, 
even though things began ominously. 
There was a New' Zealand trotter of dis- 
tinction named Field Chief. Goldstein 
decided to stage a "Commonwealth 


Championship" in Britain, with the 
purse to be provided by Roosevelt. Since 
Hans B. had beaten what competition 
there was in England, Scotland and 
Wales, the event would be a walkaway 
for Field Chief, who would then come 
to the International with a title. 

Poor Field Chief spent three weeks in 
an Auckland warehouse until his freighter 
had taken on enough cargo for the trip, 
another five weeks at sea and one week 
more in an English harbor because of a 
seamen's strike. Roosevelt reported that 
only ar appeal to Queen Elizabeth, who, 
everybody knows, loves horses, got Field 
Chief off the boat. But then, a la Thomas 
Atkynsin 1962, the horse staggered onto 
land and collapsed ("You see," said 
Joey, "the horse fell down and kissed 
the ground") and the Commonwealth 
Championship had to be postponed. "I 
overdia myself on that one," Joey says. 

In the meantime. Roosevelt decided 
that 1966 should be the year of the Vik- 
ings, in honor of Pluvier III, the Swedish 
horse that had won in 1965. Invitations 
to a brunch reading. " Kare Travvan , Vi 
rill harmed inbjnda Er till . ..." were air- 
mailed from Stockholm to New York’s 
press corps. Only the vital words, "The 
Four Seasons. 99 East 52nd Street, New 
York, New York" were in English. This 
restaurant, which cost more than any in 
the world to design and equip ($4.5 mil- 
lion), is decorated with Chagall and 
Picasso tapestries. Its foliage changes 
with the seasons. It is the place Sharman 


Douglas picked to throw a farewell bash 
for Princess Margaret last fall. "I'm very 
glad to be able to finally get to this res- 
taurant." said Roosevelt President Weil 
asastaffof 29 began serving the I lOmcm- 
bers of the press. 

At the end of the brunch post posi- 
tions for the International were drawn, 
not from the traditional hat but. in- 
stead, from a Viking's helmet. Gunnar 
Nordin. the driver of Pluvier. modeled 
il. Gunnar is very obliging. In 1965 when 
he won the International he jumped into 
a swimming pool at his motel, clothes, 
flowers, trophy and all. It made a splen- 
did picture. 

This year Gunnar gave Goldstein an 
idea. His horse, although the defending 
champion, had a lackluster record com- 
ing up to the race. "He only seems to do 
well at home,” explained Gunnar. "I 
guess he misses the diesels.” "What 
diesels?" said Joey, brightening. "The 
trains that run by his stable in Sunds- 
vall,” replied the driver. 

Joey immediately dispatched a cable 
to a Swedish newspapeiman. He needed 
the timetable of the trains. He sent some- 
one else to Sam Goody's on West 49th 
Street to buy stereophonic tapes of die- 
sels for Pluvier. Meanwhile he found 
that Italy's Carmelo was stabled near a 
drag track, so he decided stereophonic 
sports cars might please the bay stallion. 
Norway's Merccno is trained near Os- 
lo's harbor. "Pick up a tape of harbor 
sounds," Joey said. 

continued on page 64 



Canada's Armbro Flight, pulling sulky with plastic wheel-prolectors, beat Roquepine by a neck. 
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A WORKING WAGE FOR AMATEURS 


The six members of the U.S. Davis Cup team now receive regular annual salaries of $7,000 to $9,000 
—not bad, even if the scale fails to equal what they could be making on their own by BUD COLLINS 




PAYDAY 


I t is not a secret — but then it hasn't been 
wiUtn in the sky cither — that the 
United Slates Lawn Tennis Association 
is now paying the six members of the 
Davis Cup team annual salaries of be- 
tween S7.000 and S9,000 each. Pretty 
good for an amateur tennis player, no? 
No. Some of the players feel they are 
being shortchanged, that they could 
probably make more money hawking 
their services on the open market. And 
the truth is, they probably could. Thus 
a storm is brewing in amateur tennis 
those who believe in a set salary for 
Davis Cup players against those who be- 
lieve in free enterprise, and right in the 
middle of that storm is George MacCall, 
the captain of the team. 

It was MacCall, a 47-year-old Los 
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Angeles insurance man, who convinced 
USLTA officials that his players should 
be paid on a year-round basis whether 
they are playing in tournaments or not. 
and it is MacCall who doles out the 
money — to Dennis Ralston, Arthur Ashe. 
Charlie Pasarell, Marty Riesscn. Cliff 
Richey and Clark Graebner. The salaries 
wifi continue as long as the cup cam- 
paign lasts, hopefully through Decem- 
ber and the Challenge Round against 
Australia. 

All this is quite legal. Amateur tennis 
rules allow a country to support its Davis 
Cup team while it is in training, but in 
the past that training period was never 
longer than several weeks. When the 
U.S. team was beaten by Spa in last Au- 
gust in Barcelona, MacCall was unwill- 
ing to disband. 

“A player has to live, whether or not 
he's competing.'" argues MacCall. 
“When a boy makes the team we want 
him to be able to concentrate on tennis 
and not be pressed financially. If he's in 
school we still want him to be part of the 
unit and to train as hard as his studies 
will permit, playing occasional tourna- 



ments. He can do this if he continues 
to get expenses." 

Expenses can mean as much as SI 96 a 
week plus transportation. Under present 
rules an amateur player may receive 
S28 a day for a tournament in this coun- 
try. out of which he is supposed to pay- 
all his upkeep. Where living costs arc 
lower, outside the U.S., the amount 
okayed by the International Lawn Ten- 
nis Federation is a maximum of $20 per 
day. MacCall pays his players on this 
scale, though he is flexible. Should a 
tournament oft'er "hospitality" — room 
and board — expense cash goes down 
commcnsurately. When school or other 
obligations prevent a player from being 
with the team, or there arc no tourna- 
ments scheduled, he still receives a tidy 
S20 a day. 

MacCa M's guaranteed annual wage is a 
realistic attempt to do away with that 
table under which monetary blessings 
flow and to relieve the players from the 
strain of hustling for their keep. Some 
of the players, however, would prefer to 
hustle. On their own, the top amateur 
names can command as much as SI. 000 
a tournament. When you read in the 
paper that a player of the caliber of Roy 
Emerson is playing tennis in Beirut dur- 
ing August, you know he is getting Park 
Avenue “expenses." 

This sort of thing does not make Mac- 
Call happy. “Maybe I'm old-fashioned," 
he says, “but 1 don't believe anybody- 
should make money out of amateur ten- 
nis. I think we can stay with the rules 
and still maintain a team that can train 
properly and win. That's one reason I 
decided to handle all the finances all the 
time — to eliminate the abuses. A player 
trying to get more than the legal expenses 
should turn pro. 

“Another reason," says MacCall. "is 
to reinforce the team concept. Every- 
body gets an equal share. And still a third 
reason is to give our boys opportunities 
equal to their opposition. The other top 
nations see to it that their teams have no 
financial worries. They have an edge be- 
cause their players arc not involved in 
schooling and are free to play all the 
tournaments." 

MacCall does all the negotiating for 
his players. He determines how much 
money a particular tournament can af- 
ford to pay, collects the money and 
w riles the checks. He says there arc a few 
exceptions but that most players don't 
like to haggle with tournament officials. 


MacCall's system removes the player 
from bargaining sessions. 

Charlie Pasarell. the national indoor 
champion and a senior at UCLA, agrees. 
“Some guys can make better deals trav- 
eling on their own but, generally speak- 
ing. I like it this way. It takes away the 
Pressure of having to be great every week, 
which is impossible. If you’re losing, 
your value goes dow n and they offer you 
less. But with George handling things 
you always get the same. You can con- 
centrate on your tennis game and for- 
get about money." 

Arthur Ashe agrees, with qualifica- 
tions. “This team idea has pulled us to- 
gether and has made us better prepared 
than a Jol of people think. I'm not sure 
George's plan is perfect — he may have 
too much control — but 1 think he should 
be given a chance." 

The chairman of a prominent eastern 
tournament welcomes the MacCall ap- 
proach. “Discussing money matters with 
the kids is very disagreeable," he says. “I 
come out of it thinking they're holdup 
nicn, and they regard me as an ogre. It 
will be nice to do it in a proper package 
with George. Of course, that only cov- 
ers his six men." 

A salary of S9.000 a year for playing 
amateur tennis may sound comfortable, 
if not luxurious, but several of the cup 
Players disagree. They wonder why the 
USLTA is so concerned with setting 
strict limitations on expenses — S28 a day 
-'-while at the same time ignoring ar- 
rangements under which Emerson and 
l-'red Stollc were paid S500 a week by- 
tournament promoters to play the 1965 
American summer circuit. And why was 
Manuel Santana given a similar amount 
to play at Forest Hills? 

“When the clamping down is done," 
says one former U.S. cup player, "it is 
always on us. We live simon-pure at our 
Own tournaments, even get shortchanged 
a little in the name of amateurism, while 
the foreign players come in and grab 
the big money." 

MacCall concedes that his fiscal su- 
pervision is not altogether popular with 
his team. “They see what the others arc 
getting, and they want the same," he 
says. “But as long as the rules are there, 
I respect them. I was given the job of 
trying to get the cup back, and I*m do- 
ing it in the most organized way I know, 
within the rules. Let's wait till the end 
Of the year and see what we have accom- 
plished." END 
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RIDING THE WAVE OF THE 
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EAST COAST S SURFING BOOM 


Californian Phil Edwards, the world's best on a 
board, celebrates the sport's startling surge along 
the Atlantic beaches by BOB OTTUM 


S urfers are neat. Surfers are also cool, nervy, grace- 
ful, clear-eyed, four-square, uniformly lovely, thrifty, 
brave, reverent, kind and only slightly crazy. Try to fix these 
labels in your mind immediately, because the last time you 
may have noticed surfers were a pretty scruffy lot. Most 
of that has changed. Five weeks ago. at a California surfing 
awards ceremony, they came in tuxedoes and evening gowns. 
The new image has fallen upon them. Would you want your 
sister to marry one? May we see your sister first, please? 

More than that, the next thing you know, surfing may 
become an Olympic event. If it does, it will come complete 
with red-white-and-blue surfboards, and there will be a 
great deal of patriotic parading about on the beaches and 
perhaps a few choruses of Give My Regards to Edwards, 
because Phil Edwards (see cover) is largely responsible for 
giving the sport its Jack Armstrong look. 

Having fought its way out of the sociological swamps, 
the sport is now on a phenomenal surge across the U.S. Or. 
more correctly, all around the edges of the U.S., wherever 
the water is bumpy enough and in a lot of spots where 
there is barely a ripple. There are, as you read this, uncount- 
ed thousands of people standing on grounded surfboards 
with ripples lapping up around their ankles — looking rap- 
turous. Surfing is a thing now. It is here. 

The West Coast, where Edwards became famous, arrived 
years ago. California now has so many surfers that the peo- 
ple who make surfing movies shoot them in other locations 
just to get an uncluttered background. (Real surfers, sur- 
prisingly, sometimes appear in these movies. Edwards has 
been James Darren on the faraway shots, a trick that makes 
the In crowd hoot with laughter. In their bad old days the 
In crowd also tore up a drive-in movie or two.) 

Along the scalloped coastline between Point Conception 
and the Baja peninsula, surfers ride board-to-board, a sun- 
burned army in droopy drawers. Surfing Guide to Southern 
California estimates 285 surfing sites on the Coast, a figure 
that will dismay a lot of residents because many of the lo- 
cations face private beaches. 

Nonetheless, with all this, an even more surprising scene 
is taking place in the East. While most people were looking 
the other way, surfing has become perhaps the fastest-grow- 
ing sport along the more than 1,500 miles of eastern sea- 
coast and inlets. There arc more than 50.000 eastern surfers, 
by ragged estimate, and Lord knows how many more who 

continued 

Slicing down the front of a wave at Virginia Beach in the classic 
stance. Edwards Is the embodiment of surfing's unique excitement. 
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SURFING BOOM continued. 

carry surfboards atop their cars as pres- 
tige props. These boards cost on the av- 
erage SI 50 each. This fact is important, 
for the one sure path to status in this 
country is for a sport to become an Eco- 
nomic Factor. 

"You must understand from the start 
that eastern surf is not all that good,” 
says Bob Holland, co-proprietor with 
Pete Smith of the Smith and Holland 
Surf Shop in Virginia Beach, Va. "The 
continental shelf inhibits the wave. But 
our waves run about three feet through 
the year. They arc fun to ride, great for 
hot-dogging — that is, performing tricks 
- and the East with its population cen- 
ters is generating the enthusiasm.” Both 
Smith and Holland are enthusiastic. 
They run their shop wearing shorts and 
breakaway sneakers, and w hen the surf 
is up they will march right out and re- 
open later when the water calms down. 

"The East Coast may be the greatest 
training ground for future surfers,” says 
Smith. "If they learn to ride well here, 
they arc ready for Hawaii.” 

But preparing for Hawaii has become 
so much fun that not everybody will 
want to go. After Virginia Beach, which 
surfers consider one of the best in the 
f ast, there are other spots with eastern 
characteristics all their own, from Cocoa 
Beach, Fla. to Portland, Me. 

At Virginia Beach, on a perfect day, 
the surfing zone is packed w ith little peo- 
ple just this side of puberty. Half of 
them arc in the water by the Steel Pier, 
straddling their boards, waiting for the 
best waves to conic curling in: the other 
half arc standing in struck poses on the 
beach with boards under their arms, 
wailing for an opening. There arc more 
than 2.000 boards in tow n on weekdays, 
and weekends bring many more. 

Such crowds drive the lifeguards wild. 
"Someone is always getting zonked with 
a board,” says one of them. "I have be- 
come the w orld’s greatest head-patchcr.” 
From about 50 feet out on the water 
looking in. one has the scary sensation of 
getting ready to surf down the main stair- 
way of Grand Central station into the 
5:15 rush-hour crowd. 

The reason for this jam-up is not that 
Virginia’s surf breaks best dow n by the 
pier. It is that the rest of the beach is re- 
stricted to bathers, and the surfers arc 
crammed into a 500-foot area — a typical 
eastern syndrome. But eastern surfers 
arc getting more room all along the 
coastline. 


In Miami, where the water does not 
exactly come thundering in, "the kids 
are crazy for surfing,” says Joe Marci, 
a partner in Surfboard House. Inc. "I've 
seen them go out and ride a wave for 
about two or three feet. That’s it. Then 
they ride again. We started here about 
two years ago in a little shack. Now 
we’ve got this place and a factory in 
Hialeah that makes our own boards. 
Four years ago there weren't four surf- 
boards in Florida. Now we've got may- 
be 7,000 surfers, and 2.500 have their 
ow n boards. The rest rent them [at SI .50 
an hour or S5.00 a day). We’ve got three 
surfing beaches here now. One day this 
area had 31 boards stolen." 

Not long ago in Miami. Disc Jockey 
Roby Yongc. w ho calls himself The Big 
Kahuna, ran a test by calling all surf- 
ers to rally at South Beach. More than 

17.000 showed up. It was a wonderful 
mess. 

Upnorth. station WKFD in Narragan- 
sett, R.l. calls itself "the summertime 
surfing station” and a surfing meet at 
Matunuck Beach in April drew 20.000 
spectators. It was no lluke. Another 

15.000 came on a cold, drizzling June 19 
to watch the second annual New Eng- 
land championships at the beach. 

Newport, R.I.. which is understand- 
ably edgy about teen-agers, who have 
long regarded the town as Orgyville, 
also is gradually yielding to the new 
breed of surfers. State Recreation In- 
spector Roger Wheeler says, "Rhode Is- 
land will become the surfing center of 
the East Coast” — and he means it. 

Farther down the line, Gilgo Beach 
on the South Shore of Long Island col- 
lects SI per carload of surfers, and the 
new crowds have returned Babylon 
Tow nship to the map after years of near 
obscurity. More than 4,000 surfers hit 
Gilgo Beach each weekend day. On the 
Jersey shores, most beaches are free to 
surfers — and surfing pioneer LesReitman 
sells more than 100 boards a week in his 
three shops in Belmar. Ocean City and 
Sea Bright. In the 30 miles between Ocean 
City, Md. and Rehobcth Beach, Del. 
there arc more than 2.500 surfers. At 
Kitty Hawk. N.C. not too long ago 20- 
year -old Tommie Truelovc married Lin- 
da Jo Anne Poole. 19, in a surfing cere- 
mony. He wore a blue T shirt with a 
competition stripe, and after the solemn 
rites the bridal couple strode back across 
the beach under an arch of crossed surf- 
boards. 


In the deep South, Florida's Cocoa 
Beach gets the most action, with an es- 
timated 6,000 surfers scattered across 
the nine special zones along the 70-mile 
waterfront. Paul Jarrett, who owns the 
Canaveral Pier, says Brevard County 
surf shops sold 3.000 boards last year, 
will double that figure in 1966. So will 
every other eastern dealer. Smith and 
Holland, which sold 200 boards upon 
opening two years ago. already has sold 
1 50 this year and may triple its business. 

But why surfing? The reasons for the 
eastern boom w ould drive a market ana- 
lyst wild. Forget analysis. "It isn’t the 
waves,” says Edwards. "Waves can't be 
the god of the sport. It is getting out in 
it that counts in the East.” 

And there is perhaps a better reason. 
Surfing has boomed because it is the 
quickest-stoking sport ever. While it 
often lakes several lessons and sonic cold 
practice before one can learn to enjoy 
skiing, the first ride standing up on a 
surfboard— no matter how sloppily— is 
a wild, winging sensation. Slicing along 
the front of a wave evokes a feeling of 
rising from the sea to conquer the world. 
The water is alive with sparkle, and the 
surfboard makes a hissing sound like 
a thousand yards or tearing silk. The 
board cuts along at about 1 5 or 20 miles 
an hour, but the boil of the water makes 
it feel like 180. 

People surf for two reasons, says Ed- 
wards, who is rellective about his sport. 
"When it started on the Coast not too 
many years ago, it was a form of re- 
bellion. You sec, people spend too much 
of their time today being spoonfed by 
organized society. Culture is injected. 
We gel plugged into civilization wheth- 
er or not we like it. Get on an air- 
finer and they plug you in (o a movie, 
so that you can’t escape even at 30,000 
feet. 

"Kids in particular rebel against that 
sort of thing. They want something all 
their own. Sure, surfing was born of 
rebellion, and there w as a certain amount 
of freestyle beer drinking and beach 
wrecking when it all caught on. You 
must remember that all kids are hell- 
raisers to a certain extent. But in surf- 
ing— as in anything else — talent will in- 
evitably rise to the top. Now all the 
hell-raisers have abandoned the sport. 
A lot of them are stoked on motor- 
cycling right now — and that sport is 
having trouble w ith its image. The new 
tendency in surfing is to calm down and 

continued 
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Blends, bourbons, Canadians 
lend us your ears. 


Listen to its tingling tartness. 

Too exuberant to suppress. 

Sprite. With the tart taste that 
gently tingles. Subtle. Interesting. 

Alive. Even ticklish. 

So tart and tingling, we just couldn’t 
keep it quiet. 


♦ ♦ 




Just flip one simple lever into Jeep'4-wheel drive. 


Your ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer drives like any other station wagon — 
until you tackle a hill like this. Or some other danger spot. 
Then, shift smoothly into 4-wheel drive, at any speed, and 
you've got twice the safety of other cars— because you’ve 
got twice the traction. Twice the "grip" on wet, slippery 
pavement. Or ice. Or snow. In emergencies like these, it's 
the world’s finest protection for your-family. Very reassuring 
—especially with kids in the back! Yes, your ’Jeep’ Wagoneer 


gives you all the comfort, riding and handling ease of any 
fine car. Plus the incomparable safety— and fun— and ad- 
venture— of ’Jeep' 4-wheel drive! 

All the features and options you^d expect in any fine car: 250 hp V-8 
or Hi-Torque 6-cylinder engines. Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic 
transmission. Power steering. Power brakes. Air-conditioning. 'Pic- 
ture Window' visibility. 10 added safety features. Choice 
of colors, custom trim, accessories. Also available in 
2-wheel drive Kaiser Jeep corporation 


You’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 




SURFING BOOM continued 


surf. Surfers have now become citizens.” 

The other reason, according to Ed- 
wards, is that the mystique of surfing is 
a real generation-grabber. “There is an 
ultimate moment in surfing,” he says. 
"It is the part the kids call the neat. It 
is being locked in on the curl of a wave. 
When you’re shooting the curl you’re 
full of life and you’re full of whip and 
snap. The whole thing lasts only a few 
seconds, and it takes tremendous train- 
ing to work up to it. It takes training 
and muscles you never heard of. Some- 
times it will only happen to you once in 
a season. Ah, but that once! 

“There is a moment when that big, 
hollow, motherless wave comes crashing 
down behind you, and it vibrates the 
whole ocean, and you think to yourself, 
‘I am, at this exact moment, bored in 
on life. Now I’m there.' And you come 
out of it alive, and you're so stoked you 
can’t stand it.” 

Consider the Banzai Pipeline — Ed- 
wards named it, because he is believed 
to be the first man to have ridden it, in 
1961 — a swirling tube of crashing wave 
oft the north side of Oahu. In the sum- 
mer months, when Hawaii is fed South- 
ern Hemisphere swells, the water lies like 
a lake off Banzai Beach. But in the win- 
ter, storms from the north pump up 
mountainous seas that roll along unob- 
structed until they hit Hawaii, and then 
the Banzai surf comes hammering in 
with waves up to 30 feet. 

“The Hawaiians were too smart to 
surf it,” says Edwards, “because they 
had all skin-dived out there in the sum- 
mer and had discovered that the bottom 
shoaled up suddenly with jagged coral 
too close to the surface. Anyone who 
fell off a board in the wrong place there 
could get hacked into little pieces by the 
grinding wave. I sat there on the beach 
and watched it for several days. 

“The waves were about 15 feet high, 
and they formed a straight up-and-down 
wall. The tops came crashing over and 
formed a perfect curl. Beautiful. The 
teaser in all this is in looking up at a 
wave like that and knowing that if you’re 
cool you'll get a hell of a ride. When 
you’re ready to catch one of those 
mothers, you have to do a lot of things 
at once. Line up with something on the 
beach where you've plotted your course 
to miss the reefs. You can't be as little 
as three feet off. Then you go. Your 
instinct is to turn high on the wave be- 
cause it drops steeply, like the side of a 


building, and you want to get off it. 
But you have to fight back the instinct 
and ride it straight down before you turn 
with it. Otherwise it will eat you up. 

“Only the edge of your board is dug 
into the water at this moment, and if 
you lose your edge you fall off the 
world. The wave will come crashing 
down on you and pin you into the coral. 
But what the hell. It is 50% ability and 
50% positioning anyhow. So I shoved 
off. I was so stoked you wouldn't be- 
lieve it. 

“I have never told anyone the rest of 
this. But when I got to the bottom, 1 cut 
back, rode the wave back up and got in- 
side the curl and it closed completely 
around me. I was completely dry inside 
there. My God, you could have driven 
a truck through it! 

“It was all light green and crystal and 
shining. Like a cathedral. It was every- 
thing, all at once. Back to the womb. 
At one point I actually put my shoulders 
against that inner wall of water and 
leaned on it. It held me up. Wild! And 
then the wave suddenly began to col- 
lapse behind me. It came like an explo- 
sion, and the whole ocean shook. I felt 
a surge of water come squirting through 
between my arms and then between my 
legs, and then the wave just sort of spit 
me out the other end. I was out of it 
safe. 1 was so jazzed 1 just went limp — 
blaaah — and fell off my board. 

“By the time I got to the car I looked 
back at the Pipeline and there were al- 
ready three guys out there, ready to 
try it.” 

That sort of ride— the big stoker — is 
behind Edwards now. He has become, 
at 28, the Manolete of the sport, the 
image, the final style-setter for the thou- 
sands who watch him at work on a 
board. “Phil Edwards is so great,” says 
George Fisher of Gilgo Beach, “that he 
could ride in with a paper bag over his 
head and you would know instantly who 
it was.” 

Yet they all laughed when Edwards 
first sat down to play. For one thing, he 
began surfing in 1948 with a 90-pound 
mahogany board — he weighed only 98 
pounds himself — rolling it over and over 
across the Oceanside Beach to get it into 
the water. "1 would surf every day be- 
fore school,” he says, “and rush to my 
homeroom late and soaking wet. Every- 
body thought I was nuts. No football. 
No basketball. Just surfing. Then I be- 
gan to take Wednesdays off from school 


to surf, because it broke up my week.” 

By the time the sport finally caught on, 
Edwards had already arrived. During 
1953, in a debut at Dana Point, Calif., he 
went out on 13-foot waves that spooked 
older surfers and brought crowds of spec- 
tators to the beach as he cut noncha- 
lantly back and forth in a style that was 
to set the pattern. It was the start of 
an era. When Surfer Magazine polled 
thousands of readers to select the world's 
best, Edwards won by a mile. 

Now that he is history’s youngest Big 
Daddy of an established sport, Edwards 
exercises the touch of artist that seethes 
within him as the chief designer for Ho- 
bie Surfboards, Inc. Hobie produces 
6,000 custom surfboards a year, the 
Cadillacs of the surfing world. And for 
absolute purists, Hobie turns out Phil 
Edwards signature models — which the 
company figures makes Edwards a sort 
of watery Arnold Palmer. 

Hobie Alter, who began all this by 
building a board in his garage in 1950, 
points to his production direction as one 
key to the East Coast boom. “Now 70% 
of our boards go to the East Coast 
shops," he says. “Smith and Holland, 
our biggest individual eastern dealer, 
Reitman’s Manatee Sea shops in Jersey 
and Emilio's shops on Long Island all 
outsell our Hawaiian outlet.” 

A few weeks ago in Virginia Beach — 
surrounded by knots of kids who were 
telling each other, “Know who that is? 
That's Phil Er/wards, that's who it is” 
— Edwards conducted a quick instruc- 
tional on how to get prestoked, fully 
pumped and really jazzed on East Coast 
surf ( following pages). The Virginia 
Beach season runs from mid-March 
through November, although the later 
weeks of it tend to be blue-knee-and- 
knuckle weather. But East Coast surf, 
when it is running, “can be more fun 
than anyplace else,” says Edwards, who 
may have a future in the diplomatic 
corps when he hangs up his board. 

“I have been called the best surfer in 
the world,” Edwards said recently, “but 
I don’t know. I think maybe the best 
surfer in the world right now is some lit- 
tle kid whose name nobody knows — 
maybe nobody will ever know his name 
— who is riding out there by himself. 
Locked in some curl somewhere, having 
the ride of his young life. He knows how 
it feels, and I know how it feels. It is 
being unplugged from life for just a 
second. God, it’s the neatest thing.” 
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SURFING BOOM continued 


EDWARDS ON SURFING: HOW TO GET LOCKED IN ON LIFE 


This is not surfing made easy — nothing 
makes surfing easy. But the rewards of 
wave riding, to Phil Edwards and anyone 
who takes the trouble to learn, make It 
worth all the effort. For paddling out, Ed- 
wards demonstrates the two styles in pho- 
tographs t and 3. In either position, weight 
must be slightly aft to control the board — 
note how the nose clears the wave. Catch- 
ing the wave (3) is the trickiest part. Ed- 
wards slides slightly forward, paddles fu- 
riously ahead of the surf until the back of 
the board cants up. "Now. " he says. ’ you 
are not being pushed along by the wave, as 
many think. Instead, you are actually slid- 
ing down the hill. " The next step is crucial. 




Standing up on a surfboard can be a slippery 
business, but surfers apply a heavy coating 
of paraffin across the deck for traction. Ed- 
wards rides the front shoulder of the wave, 
then quickly rises ( 4) and pulls his feet under 
him. The idea, he says, is to stand centered 
— legs apart and flexed. Surfing's classic 
stance is a crouch ( 5). one shoulder forward. 
Either foot forward will do. although surfers 
say the left foot is proper, call the right the 
“goofy" one. Moving about on the board 
( 6). Edwards is trimming It to pick up more 
ride. Simple physics applies here: standing 
toward the front will get more wave under 
the back: side stances will make the board 
turn. Hanging ten — riding with one's toes over 
the bow — is considered hot surfing stuff 
but is nothing for a starting surfer to try. 
At this point, it is fun — not form — that 
counts The stylish touches will come later. 


After several rides, the average starter is 
ready to carve out turns. Edwards leans 
strongly right (7). placing his weight on 
the rear leg. The design of the board, plus 
its skeg ( rudder) will take care of the rest. 
But all this is strictly preliminary to shoot- 
ing the curl (8), a maneuver considered 
the absolute end by surfers. Riding close 
up alongside the wave, Edwards bends 
over and thrusts his head Into It. "It gives 
you. " he says, "a feeling of being locked 
In on life. " Curl-shooting on the East 
Coast can be exhilarating, although the 
waves are seldom big enough — as they are 
in Hawaii — to completely envelop the 
surfer. But the effect is still strange, like 
shooting through a waterfall. Finally, most 
riders finish with a flourish — leaning back 
in a kick -out (9) as the wave diminishes. 
It saves that long paddle back out there. 
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THE SUN IS HIGH AND HOT. AND SURELY IT IS MADNESS TO 
GO OUT IN IT. BUT FOR THE 1,500 PROFESSIONAL FOOT- 
BALL PLAYERS IN 24 TRAINING CAMPS FROM CALIFORNIA 
TO FLORIDA, FROM TEXAS TO RHODE ISLAND, THERE ARE 
SIX MONTHS OF RICH SAUCESTO SWEAT OFF BEFORETHE 

SEPTEMBER KICKOFF. 
THAT PAUNCHY LITTLE 
COACH WHO SEEMS TO 
BE A STOCK ITEM AT 
EVERY CAMP SUPPLIES 
THE MOTIVATION: A 
WHISTLE AND A ROUGH TONGUE. WITH A SHRILL BLAST 
AND A CRY OF, "RUN, RUN, RUN, FAT MAN!” HE TRIMS SUN- 
DAY’S HEROES DOWN TO SIZE FOR SUNDAY'S HEROICS. 


SlIADAYS 
HEROES IN 
JULY 


lMI.VTIXGK MY HIM, C HAltMAT/. 
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HITTIXC THE SLED WITH A WHDMP IS ESSENTIAL WHEN TIRED MUSCLES 
ONLY WANTTO LEAN IN NICE AND EASY. SO IS FILLING UP THE STADIUM, AND NOTHING HELPS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS LIKE HAVING THE STAR DN CALL (RIGHT) FOR SOME CASUAL FAN WORSHIP. 
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l>ItO TltAIWINt; continued 


Look.. .skin-diving just became your sport! 


STA11K THOUGH THE 
FIGURES MAY BE, EVERY PRO 
MUST WEIGH IN BEFORE ANO 
AFTER DRILLS. AND HEAVEN 
HELP THE OVERWEIGHT LINE- 
MAN WHO TAKES ON MORE 
POUNDS BETWEEN SESSIONS 
THAN THE WORK TAKE OFF. 



New 

•Johnson 

Air-Buoy 

Our AIR-BUOY is a self-contained floating air station for 
two, delivering abundant fresh, filtered air through 25-ft. 
hoses to special full-face masks — no tanks, no mouthpieces. 
It follows wherever your fins or fancies take you within 
the single atmosphere zone, Johnson-dependable all the 
way. Use it for work, too — like freeing fouled props and 
cleaning boat bottoms. Weighs about 40 lbs., complete 
with engine-driven pumps, hoses, masks, back packs, 33-in. 
float ring, 36-in. exhaust mast with "Divers Down" flag. 
Delivers 2 Vi cfm to each diver at maximum depth; runs 40 
to 55 minutes, at less than 15< per hour. Write for literature 
and name of your nearest dealer. Address Dept. SI-A6. 
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AIR-BUOY eoes where the fun 
is — fits even a small-car trunk. 


Sturdy float retainers make 
convenient carrying handles. 


AIR-BUOY's own pump inflates 
the float — no lung power needed. 



PART 2: BABES IN THE WOODS 


SCARED OF BEARS 
AND SCARED OF BEING SCARED 

After a week in the Canadian wilderness, 12 teen-age girls begin to shape up as reliable woodswomen 
ready— almost!— to face another week and the test of three difficult days alone without shelter or food 


R emember how every day we thought 
we were going to die back in camp? 
And we didn't? It got belter?” Polly Hill 
would say when the going was especially 
rough on the long trip the Outward 
Bound girls were taking in the Quetico- 
Supcrior wilderness. She always spoke 
with a gentle, unconvinced optimism — 
as if she didn't believe it herself but knew 
that it was only mannerly to try to be 
cheerful. This was good of Polly: she 
was looking forward perhaps as little as 
any of us there to the approaching three 
days of solitary survival in these woods 
without food, tent, sleeping bag or 
toothbrush. 

Polly was a comfort during the long 
afternoons when, for hours, the princi- 
pal excitement was paddling on the oth- 
er side of the canoe. She would talk to 
us about Venice and school in Belgium 
and Chenonceaux in France; she mused 
aloud, but essentially to herself, in a 
sweet, high child's voice. "Isn't it fun- 
ny," she would say, “how old every- 
body's getting! [Pause.] You wonder 
what your last name is going to be. 
[Pause.] You might be going to get 


married to a cripple or something, or 
someone who was dying. I don't think I 
will, though. [Pause.] Are you happy? 
I haven't been happy since I've been 
here, except once I was, after the com- 
petition, when we were all drinking 
cocoa. Of course, 1 know we aren't sup- 
posed to be happy. [Pause.] My feet are 
all shrinking.” 

My feet were all shrinking, too. It 
had been raining again and, besides, we 
had all got the idea by now that there 
was no keeping dry, and we slopped 
briskly into the water at all the por- 
tages. The flower of American girlhood, 
brought up on, “Get out of those wet 
clothes!" had learned a marvelous new 
truth on this trip. When soaked to the 
skin, keep all that wet stuff on, and with 
body heat, a fire and any luck at all you 
may be dry by the time you have to try 
to sleep on the ground. As Lynn Cox 
pointed out, if you rush to change into 
what dry things you have, the rain may 
begin again and everything you have 
will be wet — and half of it will have to 
be packed that way. 

Still, what with wading at the por- 


by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 

tages, getting out to travel the canoes 
over beaver dams— and the rain — I had 
been damp from the knees down for so 
long that I had a sort of diaper rash, or 
jungle rot, or perhaps mildew, all over 
my knees and calves. It was a comfort 
when the sun came out and we could 
air our sleeping bags and ourselves and 
wash our clothes on a rock with some 
hope that, spread on the canoes in the 
sun, they might dry. 

We traveled half a day to Lake Robin- 
son and stopped early to dry out. For 
the first time we finished supper before 
sunset and were not scrubbing pots in 
the dark with flashlights held in our 
teeth — a position in which one is singu- 
larly defenseless against mosquitoes. But 
it only meant that before bed everybody 
was hungry again. 

"I’m not just munchy. I'm hungry." 
somebody said, and the girls dug out 
the reflecting oven and made a cake and 
sat around the fire poking it to sec if it 
was done. Conversation was desultory 
and not very woodsy. 

“I don’t really miss anybody, but I 
do miss my dog," Betty said. 

confirmed 


relaxing in the shade after a long, muddy portage, the hot and weary Outward Bound 
girls pause briefly by the shore before paddling deeper into the Quctico-Superior wilderness area. 
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BABBS IN THE WOODS 


continued 


Polly asked, of nobody in particular. 
"Don't you just love birthday cake? It 
always tastes so good, even if it's just 
regular cake — you pull the candles out 
and lick the icing off—" 

Genie Mitchell appeared out of the 
darkness. "You guys, somebody has got 
to have those socks. Somebody is hold- 
ing out.” 

The moon rose, and one canoe, in the 
silver track, suddenly gleamed out on 
the dark water. Betty was enchanted. 
"Oh, look how pretty — how pretty it 
looks out there!" 

"Just think." Maxine said. "You 
could take your honeymoon on the 
moon." 

"Oh. ishy." Polly said. 

"I swear I'm never going to the moon," 
Sandy agreed. 

Polly said. "I hate the moon." 

"What do you mean, 'I hate the 
moon'?" Max was indignant. 

"The moon is for looking at. It isn't 
for going to." 

"/ want to go." Max said stubbornly. 
"Just like my father took the first flight 
from Minneapolis to Chicago.” 

They sat in front of the fire. Sandy 
rested her head on her arms, her arms 
on her knees, and began singing softly 
and very privately to her stomach. Polly 
had to bend so close to the lire that her 
bright hair fell over her notebook; she 
was writing down all the boys' names 


she could think of that she liked at all — 
we had all offered every distinguished- 
sounding name that we could remember 
or invent. 

"How does the cake feel?" 

The cake never got done. The girls 
ate it wet. 


W e spent one night on Wicksiecd, a 
desolate, eerie lake where the trees 
were dead of what looked like a blight, 
and "Wickstccd" began to ring in our 
ears like "Manderley." We had divided 
up. The girls camped in separate groups 
of five, and Instructors Lynn and Gini 
and 1 were together. We all found every- 
thing easier in small groups, and relations 
with the wilderness were more cordial — 
13 is an invading army. 

We were on a liny island about half 
the size of a football field and. while it 
had some trees and undergrowth, the 
whole island was one solid rock. Lynn 
and Gini paddled off at twilight to take 
the first-aid kit to the girls and left me 
to cook supper. I set the beans to boil 
and put on water for coffee in our 
blackened tin can and sat in the dusk 
listening to the loons. The edges of the 
island gleamed with mica; I pried off 
great soft chunks with my knife and 
amused myself by flaking it into innu- 
merable sheets. Camping on that knob- 
by rock was like being tiny and living on 



WET THROUGH. THE GIRLS TRY TO DRY SOME CLOTHING AROUND RAIN-DAUNTED FIRE 


a specimen in the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Later on we were to night-paddle 
Brent Lake, so we spent the afternoon 
beforehand sleeping in the sun. We had 
a large, peculiar lunch, culminating in 
a thing called the "MOBS can" (MOBS 
for Minnesota Outward Bound School), 
which proved to hold a mixture of 
Wheat Chcx. chocolate M&M's. rai- 
sins and peanuts. As somebody said , it 
looked like what's left in the bottom of 
the bag at Halloween. There was much 
complex barter, everyone picking out 
the peanuts or the raisins or the choco- 
late to trade for the chocolate or the 
raisins or the peanuts. Half asleep. I 
heard one of the girls inquire. "Does 
anybody want the inside of a fig bar?" 

I wondered what she got for it. but I 
had just swum back from basking on a 
rock out in the lake, and I fell asleep be- 
fore I could lind out. 

After supper we waited for the moon 
to rise, and 1 sal on one of the packs and 
recorded some more of our Thoreaulikc 
conversation. 

Sandy: My kidneys arc about shot. 

Genie: I have pretty good ones. I've 
noticed that about me. 

Sandy: 1 wish I had high cheekbones. 
Betty: What's so low about your cheek- 
bones? 

Genie: Oh, she’s got saggy cheekbones. 
Pat: My mother has neat cheekbones. 
Genie: So does my mother. If I’m re- 
membering the right woman, she has 
neat cheekbones. Darcy ( casually . to 
Darcy, who was doing sit- tips), you're 
going to throw up. 

The moon rose, and so did the wind. 
The girls were sitting around the fire, 
singing — not the rock 'n* roll they had 
tried on the shakedown cruise during 
the early days of training. Rock 'n' roll, 
quavered in thin, doubtful voices with- 
out accompaniment, echo chambers 
or the rock 'n‘ roll singers' peculiar com- 
petence. sounds pathetic and queer, and 
rather unpleasant in the woods. The old 
rounds and some plain and pretty songs 
rose sweet and more appropriate in the 
wilderness. 

When it seemed to be late enough we 
put in the canoes and left. The wind was 
driving clouds across the face of the 
moon, which would disappear entirely 
only to reappear in a caldron of cloud 
that, moonlit, made one think solemnly 
of the darkness upon the face of the 
continued 
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AMERICA’S TWO MOST WANTED FINE CARS. The only luxury car that is as popular as the 
1966 Cadillac is a previously-owned Cadillac, like the 1964 model shown in the background. Right now, 
because the Cadillac is again attracting more new buyers than ever in its history, your authorized dealer is 
receiving an unusually appealing selection of late-model Cadillac trade-ins, priced to let you enjoy Cadillac 
pride and pleasure on just about any budget. Shouldn't you, too, discover the reasons for Cadillac popularity? 
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HIRAM WALKER CORDIALS 


With dusk a breeze has sprung up. Out 
beyond the garden the tree frogs are call- 
ing. The moonflowers are opening. 

An evening to sit out and watch the 
light fade. To welcome guests with 
Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Perhaps Singapore Slings (1 oz. Hiram 
Walker Sloe Gin, 2 oz. Hiram Walker's 
Crystal Gin. 1 oz. Hiram Walker Cherry 
Flavored Brandy. 1 oz. lemon juice, 1 tsp. 
powdered sugar. Shake well with cracked 
ice, pour without straining into 12 oz. 
glass, fill with seltzer. Decorate with a 
slice of orange or pineapple.) 

After dinner, enjoy the coolness of 


Green Creme de Menthe or Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy on the rocks. Perhaps 
Alexanders (1 oz. Hiram Walker Brown 
Creme de Cacao, 1 oz. Hiram Walker's 
Crystal Gin, 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake with 
cracked ice and strain into cocktail glass. 
Dust with nutmeg.) 

The night is still. The moon is up. 
There's no hurry. It's a pleasant time to 
be in pleasant company with Hiram 
Walker Cordials. 

Creme de Menthe. Sloe Cin. 60 proof; Creme de 
Cacao. 54 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Cherry 
Flavored Brandy, 70 proof: Distilled London Dry Cin. 
90 proof. Distilled from grain. Hiram Walker St Sons 
Inc . Peoria. Illinois 





BABES IN THE WOODS continued 



earth and the first primeval light. How- 
ever, by the time Brent Lake opened 
before us into a wide, moonlit plain, 
the girls had stopped their quiet sing- 
ing. had slopped feeling awestruck and. 
in fact, had to be (old to stop making 
duck noises and moose calls. We rafted 
up in the middle of the lake in the moon- 
light and ate raisins, and then made 
camp in the dark at the other end of 
Brent. 

We had one more bad storm. Darcy 
woke the girls in her tent and told them 
to put on their tennis shoes, and Polly 
in another tent wept in her sleep at the 
thunder. By now everybody's nerves 
were tightening at the thought of three 
days of (hopefully) survival alone in 
the woods. We were to go off the next 
day, with our four matches, some fish- 
hooks and line, a tin can and some 
Band-aids and antiseptic cream. No 
tents, sleeping bags, mosquito repellent, 
flashlights, soap, toothbrushes. No food. 
Lynn told us patiently that bears were 
not going to care about us. since we 
would have no food but, of course, 
that didn’t help anyone who was afraid 
of being hungry. 

■‘Actually,” somebody said, “you 
can't die in three days.” 

"Is that a fact?" 

“I’m not scared of being hungry.” 
Darcy said. * * I *m scared of being scared.” 

Two of the girls had a squabble over 
the ax; Sandy commented mildly. 
“Splash, splash, splash!” and Polly said 
pacifically, “Just think, after three days 
everybody will be so happy to see ev- 
erybody else again.” Genic said that she 
doubted it. 

A little later on two Outward Bound 
boys came by. bringing us supplies, and 
Polly asked them hesitantly. “Did the 
boys get through their solo all right? 

I mean, did any of them get awfully 
lonesome or anything?" 

The boys reassured her. 

“Did they — did they — I mean, did 
they find themselves? I mean, I was just 
wondering if it really did any good." 
After they left, she said, uncomforted, 
“Oh, the boys. They always sweat over 
something, and then they say how easy 
it is.” 

And that's how we were feeling about 
the solo. 

Three days entirely alone in the woods 
is an unfamiliar business for the average 
American. Without even a blanket it 


promises to be at best uncomfortable, 
and for children whose sleeping-out 
experience may consist of half a night in 
the backyard, equipped with a friend and 
within comfortable view of the house, it 
is frequently frightening. Some of the 
Outward Bound boys, unable to take 
the night and the solitude, have had to 
be brought in, and perfectly stalwart 
young men have found themselves 
spending a whole night clinging, in 
tears, to a tree. Solitude in our society 
is hard to come by if you want it and 
an extreme punishment if you don’t. 


with the result that we arc not very good 
at it. 

I was not. like Darcy, scared of being 
scared, but being an urban nut, who 
wouldn't get on the crosstown bus with- 
out something to read, I was certainly 
scared of boring myself to death. And 
with reason. Lynn deposited us on our 
respective bits of wilderness the next 
day and left us, towing our canoes be- 
hind her. My notes begin: 

“This time I have been efficient. I 
have made a bed and a shelter, set out 
my fishline, made a fireplace, collected 
continued 
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BABES IN THE WOODS continued 


wood and hunted for berries. Thus I 
have nothing to do for two and a half 
days. I am sitting on the ground, reduced 
to my own intellectual resources, and it 
is just as I have always suspected, there 
hardly are any. I shall have to tame 
an ant, or whittle.” 

As that day wore on, I found myself 
in a frenzy of boredom. I took a walk, 
but it shortly seemed to be a pointless 
struggle with the underbrush. I checked 
my fishline every three minutes. I did try 
to whittle. By the time I got around to 
cutting both my thumbs — one of them 
rather badly — while trying to pry the 
eyes out of my sneaker to weight my 
fishline, it was almost worth it to have 
the briefly absorbing task of stanching 
the blood. As soon as it turned some- 
what dark, I settled down and tried to 
sleep but, of course, all the usual anti- 
sleep factors were operative — the cold 
and the lumps and the bugs — and the 
night lasted and turned into a sort of 
hallucinatory peregrination around the 
forest floor, on all fours, in search of 
any hospitable nook. I slept only after 
the morning sun had begun to break that 
deadly cold. 

1 wasn’t hungry. In camp and on the 
trail 1 had been automatically ravenous 
an hour before mealtime, but with no 
meal in view my stomach left me alone. 

I was very perceptibly weaker late on 
the second day, though, and conscious 
of it because of a habit that seems to de- 
velop in the wilderness of gauging one’s 
own strength objectively, as if it were 
gasoline in a tank; still, I did not feel 
hungry. 

I gave up hope for the fishline. There 
were frogs, but in the essentially artificial 
circumstances I couldn’t kill them. If I 
had actually faced starvation perhaps I 
would have pounced and chewed them 
up raw, but as it was I knew almost to 
the minute when I would be picked up 
and taken back to the peanut-butter 
supply. A couple of pairs of frogs’ legs 
were not going to make the difference 
to me that they would make to the frogs 
and, besides, starving mentally as I was, 

I needed the frogs more for amusement. 
So I watched them and a beaver that 
came by in the evenings. He swam back 
and forth, coming closer and closer, peer- 
ing at me over wet whiskers — perhaps 
he didn’t have any intellectual resources 
either and needed to be amused — until 
something would frighten him. Then he 


would slap the water with his tail and 
vanish. The sound was precisely that of 
a large rock dropped into the lake. 

The second night was no better than 
the first, except that I was resigned to 
not sleeping and kept the fire going and 
so at least was warmer. On the third day 
I felt really unpleasantly weak. Explor- 
ing in a new direction I did find some 
blueberries, withered and dry, and I 
sat down and ate them on the spot. 1 
thought of a bowl of blueberries, with 
sugar and cream, that I had once had at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Boston, and 
of all that was implied by the addition 
of the bowl and the cream and the sug- 
ar and a spoon — of all that had to be 
learned before men could put this fruit 
into a bowl and eat it with a spoon. I 
was sitting, unequipped, in the woods, 
and I could wrest nothing from them, 
but man had begun unequipped in the 
woods and progressed to silver spoons. 

On the morning of the day Lynn was 
to come back and collect us, I was watch- 
ing at dawn for her canoe. Having been 
up all night again, I could have watched 
for anything at dawn with considerable 
interest but, eager and lonely, I wanted 
to see Lynn and the girls. When she ar- 
rived I nearly swamped the canoe clam- 
bering into it in an awkward state of 
combined weakness and enthusiasm, but 
then I found that, lonely as I had been 
for three days, I had apparently forgot- 
ten how to talk. Paddling back to our 
campsite, and for some hours afterward, 
I felt like a hermit at a cocktail party. 

All of the girls had stuck it out, most 
of them without eating, though Joan 
Thames had had two pairs of frogs’ legs, 
some berries "and the inside of a tree,” 
and Cathi Crowson had eaten 12 ants, 
in groups of four. 

Genie had constructed an obstacle 
course and spent her days running it 
and had memorized the label on her sur- 
vival can and the whole of her last let- 
ter from Bill (which, strictly speaking, 

I don’t think she was supposed to have 
had with her at all). Max said she had 
sat and sung to herself every song she 
knew. Sandy had built what sounded like 
quite an exquisite ant trap, with a lid. 
She lured ants into it and squirted them 
with antiseptic cream. We were all of us 
somewhat enfeebled, and the girls looked 
more wan and spiritual than they will 
probably look again for 30 years. 

Survival over, we settled easily into 


the last days of the trip. Fed again, we 
were stronger, and rather competent. 
Darcy took to carrying two packs, one 
back, one front, now that the food packs 
were lighter. On long portages Sandy’s 
interest was in carrying the canoe the 
whole way without a rest, not just in 
whether she was going to live or die. One 
day several of the girls double-portaged 
a mile-and-a half trail, thus making the 
trip with packs three times, and then 
walked it a fourth and fifth time, in the 
rain, to help a vacationing couple they 
had met. I myself had shaped up and 
could swim more than a mile and not 
feel winded. 

Bob Pieh, the head of Minnesota Out- 
ward Bound, had told us when we left 
camp that there was a rhythm to the 
wilderness that would catch us up, and 
it was true. We had no watches, and we 
just went along, getting up after the sun 
rose, going to sleep after it set. When 
we were thirsty we dipped a cup over 
the side of the canoe and drank, or we 
drank from our paddles. When we were 
hot we took off our clothes. When we 
wanted to bathe we jumped into the lake. 
I brushed my teeth in pools with min- 
nows gathered to nibble at the cloud of 
toothpaste, and I hung my clothes on a 
tree. Life was very simple. We got tired, 
but that is a simple matter, too, and most 
of us became very tranquil — even those 
of us who were most miserable were 
tranquilly miserable. 

I came out of the wilderness on the 
16th day. The girls were being held back 
an extra day upriver because of confu- 
sion in the schedule, but I came back on 
time to the homeplace, and it seemed 
very queer. "Civilization” is a term in- 
frequently applied to the MOBS home- 
place there in the woods outside of Ely, 
but it had become civilization to me. I 
had missed it and expected to feel only 
relief to be back. I found instead that I 
was not quite at ease. There seemed to 
be so many objects. 

I went immediately, of course, to the 
kitchen, to beg a cup of coffee and a 
cinnamon roll, and I stood there, feeling 
awkward, conscious of all those objects, 
seeing them out of the corner of my eye 
— the stove, the sinks, tin cans, boxes, 
table, chairs. 

A professional guide, John Stedman, 
was there, drinking coffee. He regarded 
me for a minute and then observed that 
I looked pretty rough, and it occurred 
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to me that for 16 days I had not seen my 
own face. Fascinated, I went upstairs 
and looked into a mirror. I did look 
pretty rough. My pants and blue denim 
shirt, both of them hacked short with a 
hunting knife, were raveled at the raw 
edges and haphazardly worn from scrub- 
bings on rock and drying in the sun. The 
denim shirt revealed at the throat a pro- 
vocative glimpse of my husband's very 
old black sweat shirt. My knee socks 
were raveling and drooping over the tops 
of my high-cut basketball shoes. The 
shoes were worn through after only 16 
days. They were filthy with mud and 
blood which constant wear in the lakes 
of Canada had not soaked out, and were 
missing the several eyes I had cut out 
to use for fishline weights during sur- 
vival. As for my face, that was some- 
what improved, I thought, thinner and 
browner, but the state of my hair was 
unfortunate. After a week in the wil- 
derness there had been 11 teeth left in 
my comb; for the last few days, only 
four. 

Thoughtfully 1 peeled off my raveled, 
faded, stained woods clothes and retired 
to the shower, where I made serious in- 
roads on the MOBS hot water supply, 
and then I went to dinner, where, to my 
surprise, 1 was unable to overeat to the 
extent 1 had planned for more than two 
weeks. After dinner, to my greater sur- 


prise, I felt compelled to go out and walk 
for two miles because I had too much 
energy to sit still. Finally, I could not 
sleep in a bed. I had slept for 16 nights 
on the ground, and I felt stifled and 
unsupported in this contrivance, with 
its thin legs and a mattress hanging 
in springs — it was as difficult to rest 
in as I have always imagined a ham- 
mock must be if you are seriously try- 
ing to sleep. 


The girls came out the next day. I 

' don’t think that Lynn Cox ever did 
believe that any of them had been really 
unhappy — that anyone could be un- 
happy in the woods — but several of them 
had been. They were sick of the wilder- 
ness, and they wanted to go home. In 
spite of this, their manners and their 
tempers had done nothing but improve. 

If they looked a little gritty when they 
finally emerged, they were more thought- 
ful, more gentle and more ladylike by far 
than they had been when they went in 
(something the so-called "best" girls’ 
schools in this country might ponder — 
that the Canadian woods succeed where 
they too obviously fail). The girls had 
gone into the wilderness teenagers and 
had come out human beings— no small 
transformation. 

It had happened, and I had failed to 


see it develop. Having made a point of 
going all the way to watch for it, I had 
even missed the moment when it began. 
However, I am sure that the cause was 
partly pride. The girls had done a good 
job; they were properly proud of them- 
selves, and the dignity of their pride did 
for them just what Kurt Hahn used to 
explain that it would do. Beyond that, 
I think it was example. Gini Balmain 
says that finally the wilderness will strip 
you down to what you are, and so it 
does. And when the time comes, good 
temper, good sense and a bit of forti- 
tude shine like the pure gold that they 
have always been. Mannerisms and pre- 
tentiousness and what may have been 
In at the country club can be a serious 
drag in the woods after about six days. 
You find yourself trying to get rid of 
it all and rooting around in your soul 
to find and dust off such virtue as you 
have. 

None of us, I suspect, who was not an 
outdoorswoman before all this has be- 
come an outdoorswoman because of it, 
but that was never the point; in fact, 
whichever girl liked it the least has prob- 
ably come off best, having learned more 
than any of us what she is capable of. 
And that is the point. We are better than 
we know. If we can be made to see it, 
perhaps for the rest of our lives we will 
be unwilling to settle for less. 
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PEOPLE 


Apparently impressed by 
Charles dc Gaulle's unflagging 
pace as he toured the Soviet Un- 
ion for 12 days, a Tass reporter 
asked him for his thoughts on 
sports. Dc Guulle drew himself 
up to exemplify the virtues of his 
long and serious walking, then 
drove hard for his point. "When 
the Order of Merit was created 
in France, among the first recipi- 
ents were two athletes, Michel 
Jazy and Christine Goitschel. 
That's because in sports as in 
life one must learn to win!" And 
that’s final. 

The vacation setting was the 
stilly wilderness of northern Ida- 
ho, but with 14 kids and 17 
other grown-ups along for com- 
pany (including Everest Scaler 
Jim Whittaker and Earth Orbil- 
er John Glenn) Bobby Kenne- 
dy's 100-mile drift down the 
Salmon River was a long way 
from regulation R&R. The chil- 
dren scraped rattlesnakes off the 
canyon walls, the Senator ne- 
gotiated 42 miles of white water 
in a kayak and the general ex- 
uberance of all overflowed into 
such episodes as daughter Kath- 
leen dumping Bobby abeam 
(below). Even Blanche Whit- 
taker, eight months pregnant, 
was undismayed by the isolation 
of the backcountry "because 


John Glenn was along." Said 
she: "Astronauts can do any- 
thing, rise to any situation, meet 
any emergency. Delivering the 
baby would have been a cinch 
for John.” 

He was the only sheriff (one ven- 
tures to say) the U.S. ever had 
who rode a surfboard instead of 
a horse. But now, even though 
Duke Poao Kahanamoku un- 
pinned his star some time back 
after 1 3 terms as sheriff of Hono- 
lulu County, he has wound up 
with at least half a horse. Which 
may well be enough for Hawaii's 
great Olympic swimmer (1912- 
1932) and surfer. A 50' ; interest 
in the horse, a high-flying hunter 
held in good repute in the east- 
ern show circuit, was a gift to the 
duke from friends for his 76th 
birthday. 

Elbows in and head down, Utah 
Basketball Coach Jack Gardner 
was at the top of his backswing 
in Salt Lake when a runaway 
golf ball plummeted from the 
sky and nicked him on the ear. 
Steady as she goes, Gardner 
brought the club head down in a 
perfect arc and with the well-hit 
shot went on to birdie the par-4 
hole. Said the man who has 
coached Utah to seven confer- 
ence championships: "I learned 



a long time ago to switch off 
the outside world — at the free- 
throw line ” 

At first base there's religion, 
he’s stood the test of time. 

At third base there is 
brotherhood, a stalwart of 
the nine. 

Your left fielder is ambition, 
don’t ever let him shirk. 

Right fielder is a husky man, 
you’ll find his name is 
work. 

Whence the inspiration for these 
compelling lines of uplift? "Me, 
of course, in 1959,” says James 
Timothy (Mudcat) Grant of 
the Minnesota Twins. Improba- 
ble as it may seem, someone 
else is claiming authorship. Mrs. 
Helen Wonser of Los Angeles 
has hit the pitcher with a S50,- 
000 suit, charging him with pla- 
giarism of a poem she w rote and 
entitled Life Is Just cm Old Boll 
Game. Grant, who has recited 
a 54-line ode called The Game 
of Life in his off-season night- 
club act, is threatening a $200,- 
000 countersuit for defamation 
of character. 

As a truck-sized fullback for the 1 
Minnesota Gophers and the 
Chicago Bears, Bronko Nagur- 
ski, they used to laugh, was the 
only man playing the game who 
ran his own interference. But 
that was a long time ago and 
Bronko, who got no bonus in 
the primitive days when he 
turned professional, is now 
pumping gasoline in a Pure Oil 
station in International Falls, 
Minn. "It’sa living,” says Bron- 
ko. whose contacts with the rest 
of the world are a little desul- 
tory. "I get calls from sports- 
writers occasionally," he says. 
“Especially when somebody 
dies.” 

Most baseball people have seen 
enough of one another by the 
end of the interminable season, 
but such antisocial behavior does 
not apply to John Roseboro of 
the Dodgers and Jim Piersall of 
the Angels, who have cooked up 
an eight-day postseason golf 
tour of the Hawaiian Islands for 
all "players, fans and booster 


club members." Helping the two 
zealots is a Los Angeles travel 
agency not yet fully in tunc with 
baseball argot. A note from the 
agency, for example, speaks of 
a distance driving contest be- 
tween a golfer using a club and 
a ballplayer using a "fungus” 
bat. The event will be unique, it 
is promised superfluously. 

With a tongue hanging out like 
that (below), the man figured to 
be a Lyndon Johnson aide. But 
as it was. Presidential Press Sec- 
retary Bill Moyers was off duty 
and was running himself ragged 
merely for the good name of 
Washington’s White House 
Press Corps in a seven-inning 
softball game against the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 
Still, because he turned in such 
a sterling performance at short- 
stop (“He covered the ground 
like a West Texas sandstorm," 
said an opponent) and because 
he collected four hits and three 
runs ("He was as busy as a one- 
legged man in a kicking con- 
test,” said another) Moyers was 
named the corps’ most valuable 
player, even as the journalists 
I went down to an 8-6 defeat. 
Said one admiring teammate: 
"I just wish he talked as much 
in a press conference as he did 
out there on the field.” 





DAYT0NA"500" Richard Petty pushes his Hemi-powered 

Plymouth Belvedere to victory at Daytona, Fla., on Feb. 27, 1966. 

ROCKINGHAM ”500" Paul Goldsmith rocks home to win in 

his Hemi-powered Belvedere at Rockingham, N.C., on Mar. 13, 1966. 

ATLANTA"500‘' Jim Hurtubise roars into victory lane to take 

first place with his Plymouth Belvedere at Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 27, 1966. 

DARLINGTON "400" Petty again passes the pack to prove 

Hemi-power in his Plymouth Belvedere at Darlington, S.C., on Apr. 30, 1966. 

YANKEE "300" Norm Nelson drives his Plymouth Belvedere 

across the line to win this USAC classic at Indianapolis, May 1, 1966. 

CHARLOTTE "600" In this toughest and longest NASCAR 

stock car race, Marvin Panch (with relief driver Richard Petty) 
takes his Belvedere into first place at Charlotte, N.C., May 22, 1966. 
Finishing first in nearly every major stock car race this year, Plymouth 
proves its durability and reliability! On different tracks and with 
different drivers, Hemi-powered Plymouth Belvederes show they have 
what it takes to make winners ... in races as long as 600 grueling miles. 
You couldn't buy one of these cars (specially modified for stock car racing) 
even if you wanted to. But you can buy a Plymouth designed and 
built with the same engineering know-how that helped make such a record 
of performance, durability and reliability. Fury, Belvedere, 

Valiant and Barracuda. 


See your Plymouth Dealer today . . 
and take a winner for a test drive! 


USAC 




PLYMOUTH DIVISION 


^ CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Ride 
with the 
winner 


Plymouth ...a great car by Chrysler Corporation. 


PRO FOOTBALL/0an Jenkins 



Randy passes 
a test in 
his new home 


The Falcons' rookie quarterback 
from Texas A&l stars in Atlanta 
in the Coaches All-America Game 


f^ne of the youngest unestablished im- 
permanent floating all-star games in 
football finally found a home last week 
in Atlanta, and it seemed at the same 
lime that the new Atlanta Falcons of the 
National Merged American Solidarity 
Football Happiness League found a first- 
rate quarterback as well. 

The quarterback is Randy Johnson, a 
thin, quick-armed Texan who makes a 
habit of scattering passing records all 
over the South in all-star games. On 
Saturday night in Atlanta's stadium-in- 
the-round Johnson stuck passes into a 
variety of jerseys and led his West team- 
mates to an easy 24-7 victory over the 
best from the East. 

Though he was the only small-college 
player in the game — he played for Texas 
A&l on the remote coastal prairie of his 
home state — Johnson looked as if he de- 
served as high a salary as any of the 
young millionaires on the field. He com- 
pleted 24 passes for a Coaches All- 
America Game record, erasing a mark 
set by George Mira, and accounted for 
237 yards and two touchdowns. Throw- 
ing to everybody but the West head 
coach (UCLA's Tommy Prothro) and 
even running for one touchdown, Randy 
kept the East constantly ofT-balance, 
moving his team almost at w ill. When the 
game was over he was voted the out- 
standing player by nearly as large a 
majority as Roosevelt had over Landon. 
It was the third lime Johnson had won 
such an award. He was also the most 
valuable player in both the Blue-Gray 
and Senior Bowl attractions in De- 
cember and January. And now, before 


Atlanta Coach Norb Hecker can get him 
to camp in North Carolina, Johnson 
must take his arm to Chicago for the 
College All Star Game in August to see 
if he can make it a grand slam. 

"This is really something," said John- 
son after he had destroyed the East. "The 
crowds keep getting bigger. I played be- 
fore 15,000 at Texas A&I. Then it rose 
to 20,000 in the Blue-Gray and 35,000 in 
the Senior Bowl. This was almost 40,000. 
I just hope everybody can keep catching 
the ball.” 

They couldn’t very well miss in At- 
lanta, since he kept putting it under 
their chins. People like Arkansas’ Bobby 
Crockett and Jim Lindsey, Nebraska's 
Freeman White and Tony Jeter and Tex- 
as Tech’s Donny Anderson had only to 
turn around all night long and there was 
the football. 

"The East cooperated pretty good,” 
Randy said in his soft, polite voice. 
“They rushed their ends and allowed me 
to do what I like best — drop straight back. 
We'd planned all week to do a lot of 
roll-out stuff, but I didn’t have to.” 

He said, “I asked Mr. Prothro if I 
could adjust right at first, and our coach- 
es [Arkansas’ Frank Broyles and Ne- 
braska’s Bob Devaney were the assist- 
ants] smiled and said, ‘Have fun.’ ” 

When Prothro took his first look at 
the West stars, who as a whole were 
higher-priced rookies than those from 
the East — the last batch of big-money 
rookies, it should be added — he said, 
half seriously, "With boys like these, 
we ought to win by 25 points.” He didn't 
miss by much. 

At workouts it was difficult to tell 
what anyone was worth. The weather 
was hot and sticky in Atlanta, and the 
practices were brief. The players 
worked in shorts and mesh shirts, took 
frequent breaks to sample the wine of 
the South, Coca-Cola, and to chat with 
onlookers. Donny Anderson, the color- 
ful and sometimes controversial S600.000 
Green Bay rookie from Texas Tech, won 
the award for chatting, mostly with 
young ladies. 

"Look at that,” said a pro scout one 
afternoon at Georgia Tech’s Rose Bowl 
field, where the squads exercised. “I’ve 
heard so much about that kid, but he 
just slouches around.” 

“Wait until they tee it up,” said Jack 
Faulkner of the Los Angeles Rams. 
“He’ll show you something.” 

Anderson did exactly that. He scored 
one touchdown, on a flat pass from his 

continued 



If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 
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100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF. DISTILLED. BOTTLED & SHIPPE0 FROM LONDON FOR J.M. McCUNN £ CO.. INC.. N.Y. 



PRO FOOTBALL continued 




England's Pimm's Cup. 

Pimm's Cup is a completely unique experience in taste. World famed in its tall tankard 
of ice ... a jigger of Pimm's, a slice of lemon and 7-Up . . . that’s all. Glass 
Reproductions of the original Pimm's tankards. Send $2.50 for set of 4 to .ogj 
Pimm's Cup, Box 356, Old Chelsea Station. N.Y.C., N.Y. Attention: Dept. S. 


"I'm a Spalding Air-Flite. 
He's a Spalding Kro-Flite, 
Some say I go farther. 
Some say he's tougher. 

I say take your pick. 

Way down deep a Spalding is a 
Spalding is a Spalding." 


roommate, ran as tough as Paul Hor- 
nung, the veteran Packer whom he may 
well beat out of a job, punted beautiful- 
ly (once dead on the East one-yard line) 
and regaled the press with statements 
like, “I date every night I can,” and 
‘‘Hornung and I both like light-colored 
suits — no greens or browns." 

Johnson had some other help, espe- 
cially from his equally high-priced de- 
fense. Texas' Tommy Nobis personally 
stopped three East drives, was every- 
where, once halting an East drive down 
close and another time stopping an East 
gamble for a first down, thus setting up 
the first West score. 

East was leading 7-0, it was fourth and 
an inch on the East's own 34 when Coach 
Duffy Daugherty of Michigan State— 
who also lost to Prothro in the Rose 
Bowl — o.dered the gamble. The ball was 
given to $300,000 Jim Grabowski, but 
he met S600.000 Nobis at the hole. The 
reason for the difference in money was 
ob\ious. Nobis crunched Grabowski 
backward two yards. When Nobis and 
a couple of his best defensive helpers, 
Minnesota's Gale Gillingham and USC's 
Jeff Smith, were done for the evening, 
the East had a minus-32 yards rushing. 

The Coaches' game was a financial suc- 
cess even before the Falcon's top draft 
choices, Johnson and Nobis, took the 
field. Atlanta is a college-football city, 
and the advance sale guaranteed nearly 
40,000. During its five years in Buffalo, 
a pro city, the game had floundered, 
never attracting more than 25,000 peo- 
ple, most of whom had to ask where 
Georgia Tech was. So the coaches moved 
the game and increased their usual $20,- 
000 profit to $100,000. 

“The game's a religion down here,” 
said an eastern coach, observing the 
crowd. "Here it is July and almost 90°, 
and look at those people.” 

In the stands the Falcon brass was 
beaming about Randy Johnson. 

“For throwing the ball,” said Atlanta 
End Coach Tom Fears. ‘‘Randy is bet- 
ter than any rookie I’ve ever seen. And 
that includes Norm Van Brocklin.” 

‘‘He’s the best rookie prospect I've 
seen,” said Bud Erickson, the Falcons' 
general manager. 

‘‘Johnson and Nobis,” smiled Falcon 
Owner Rankin Smith. “I certainly am 
pleased." 

He certainly should have been. An- 
other football season had begun, and the 
Falcons already were heroes. end 
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One reason you can Direct-Distance-Dial today is that 
Western Electric is part of the Bell System. 



(m\ Western Electric 

manufacturing & SUPPLY UNIT of the bell system 


And it’s done largely with equip- 
ment made and installed by West- 
ern Electric and operated by 
A.T.&T. and your local Bell tele- 
phone company. Equipment con- 
sisting of billions of parts, coast-to- 
coast, which all work together as a 
single machine— a machine called 
the Bell telephone network. 

This machine gets a good work- 
out. In 1965, some 4^2 billion long 
distance telephone conversations 
took place. Which brings up a 
couple of interesting points. First, 
because Western Electric has un- 


compromising manufacturing 
standards, you can count on the 
reliability of your phone. Only the 
most dependable materials go into 
Bell telephones and equipment 
that interconnects them. 

Second, there might be no such 
convenience as Direct Distance 
Dialing if Western Electric, for dec- 
ades, had not been committed to 
the Bell System's goal of continu- 
ally providing better, more versa- 
tile service. Close-knit planning, 
design, manufacture and operation 
give you new services faster — and 
more economically. 

Reliable phoning conveniences 
are as important to Western Elec- 
tric as they are to your Bell tele- 
phone company. We’re on the same 
Bell System team. We have been 
since 1882, working together with 
the same purpose: to keep bring- 
ing you the world’s finest telephone 
service at low cost. 


Say you dial, directly, a number 
a thousand miles away. A path for 
your voice must be opened through 
mazes of wire and cable. It may 
leap miles by microwave, from 
tower to tower. It must be chan- 
neled through complex switching 
systems in Bell telephone company 
central offices. 

And, if too many calls are being 
made along the same route, you 
may have to be switched halfway 
around the country to reach the 
one phone you want. It’s all done 
in seconds. Automatically. 





baseball / Mark Mulvoy 


How can Black Maxers lose? 


"Take my 
word for it. 

Du Pont 
Golden '7’ 
helps 

any engine 
run better.” 

Who’s talking? 

Rodger Ward, 

Indianapolis 

champion. 



I Rodger Ward took 
I the Indianapolis 
“500” twice. He 
J| likes DuPont 
1 Golden "7” for 
. . keeping’engines 

out of trouble. 

It stops oil burning. Quiets 
noisy engines. Increases com- 
pression and oil pressure. Cuts 
repair costs. Helps oil work 
seven ways better. ..and it can 
be used in all 
makes and mod- 
els of cars. 

Du Pont 
Golden ”7”— 
get it wher- 
ever auto sup- 
plies are sold. 
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NOISY 


The Pittsburgh Pirates have the league’s four leading hitters, a rustic 
rookie pitcher and a bunch of flakes. And they may end up with the pennant 


There was El Roy Face, wearing the 

1 gray felt buccaneer's hat, complete 
with skull and crossboncs, and flashing 
a toothless smile. There was Willie Star- 
gell, demonstrating the proper use of an 
airplane oxygen mask. There was Steve 
Blass, distributing black crosses to the 
12 charter members of the Black Maxers 
and telling Herr Field Marshal von 
Pesky that his red cross, distinguishing 
the Fiihrer from the rank and file, would 
arrive soon. And there was Trainer Dan- 
ny Whelan, Herr von Nasal Spray, stuff- 
ing cotton in his ears so he would not 
have to listen to the roar. 

These arc the Pittsburgh Pirates and, 
says Catcher Jim Pagliaroni, "we haven't 
got a sane guy on the club.*' He is ab- 
solutely right. The Pirates are the flaki- 
est team in baseball. They know it and 
their manager, Harry Walker, also knows 
it. Pitcher Pete Mikkelsen was walking 
around town one day w hen he spotted a 
man wearing a buccaneer’s hat, and it 
did not take too long for Mikkelsen 
to persuade the man that only a Pirate 
should be wearing such a hat. Then a 
group of Pirates went to see the movie. 
The Blue Max, a World War 1 doglighl- 
in-the-sky story, and from the film came 
the idea for the Black Maxers or, as 
Pagliaroni calls them, the Dirty Dozen. 
The members already have contribut- 
ed to a slush fund for rainy days, and 
they arc planning to hold a postseason 
breakup banquet in, naturally, a rath- 
skeller. 

Even Walker himself seems to he in- 
fected. The manager almost did hand- 
stands when the bus taking the club to 
the airport in Chicago happened to stop 
for a moment in front of an elderly 
apartment house at 1946 West Addison 
Street. “There it is," Walker shouted as 
he pointed to the building. “There it is — 
that house right there! Number 1946. 
That's what I’ve wanted all year. That 


tells me we're going to win the pennant. 
The last time 1 was in the Series was 
1946. and that number says I'll be there 
again in 1966. Yes, sir. We'll see you in 
the Series.’’ 

Walker and his Pirates may be in the 
World Series in October, but they were 
not quite in first place, as they had ex- 
pected to be, at the All-Star recess. They 
were still one game behind the league- 
leading San Francisco Giants. This situ- 
ation was particularly frustrating because 
the Pirates had just played 13 straight 
games against the low-rent New York 
Mets and Chicago Cubs and had won 
nine of them, but they had been able 
to gain only two games on the Giants. 
It seemed that every time the Pirates 
won a game the Giants, playing a cou- 
ple of hours later on the West Coast, 
would rally in the late innings to win 
theirs. 

Still, there was a pennant race in the 
National League, and it was Leo Cu- 
rocher of the Chicago Cubs, who last 
year managed two pennant winners from 
a television booth but this year is man- 
aging a last-place team on the field, who 
had the “first guess" about the team 
you'd better keep an eye on during the 
last half of the season. 

"The Pirates are the club I'd like to 
have," said Durochcr, speaking much 
too wishfully. "They have all that great 
hitting. They've got Ma/eroski. They've 
got that kid Alley at shortstop, and he's 
the most improved player in this league. 
They've got that Veale to throw the ball 
past you. And they've got that tobacco 
picker who looks like he should be push- 
ing a plow." 

Woody Fryman was picking tobacco 
and pushing a plow on his family's farm 
in Ewing, Ky. on July 5. 1965. Ex- 
actly one year later he pitched a three- 
hit shutout to beat Durocher and his 
Cubs. The pitching record that Fryman, 

continued 
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Overtime? Overtime! As the day lingers on, 
so does Dial. No other soap has AT-7 to fight bacteria 
that cause odor. That’s what keeps you feeling really 

fresh. And that’s why a Dial shower has staying power. 



BSaaff'- 


BASEBALL continued 


Can a 
golfer 

change to Maxfli 

1 

VwL 

® 

and out-drive himself? 


Golfers who change to Maxfli often do more than that. They out-score themselves, 
by a Maxfli Mile. It's happening on the professional tour right now, with more 
Maxfli wins every year. Maxfli . . . now the most popular ball with more club 
members than ever before. You'll never know how good you are until you ploy 
one. Sold by golf professionals. 

► DUNLOP . £ VER YWMf RE IN THE WORLDS OF GOLF, TENNIS, AND TIRES 


See into the 
next county 


and still stay put <fcQ95 
for only ^ 



High performance ten-power telescope 

Think of all the interesting things you could 
see if only you had 10 times normal vision! 
You have -with the Balscope Ten for only 
$9.95! With its high-quality ten-power, 6-lens 
system, easy eyepiece focusing, 9-ounce 
weight and 10'4* length, it can go anywhere 
you go.. .or let you climb mountains from your 
porch! Accessory belt holster available at 980. 
At sports, optical and photo stores. Made 
only at Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 14602. 

BALSCOPE TEN 
by BAUSCH a LOMB ($£) 



uso 

15 THERE... 
OllIV IF VOU CRRE 

Someone you know needs the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 

USO is there, only if 
you care. 


a 23-year-old left-hander with only 12 
games of minor league experience, has 
compiled this season is really incredible. 
He has completed eight of his 1 1 starts, 
has won eight games while losing only 
three, and he pitched three successive 
shutouts before he was scored on as 
he beat the New York Mets 6-3 last 
weekend. Rookie left-handers tradition- 
ally have control problems, but Fryman 
has walked only two batters in his last 
50? s innings. 

“1 suppose people’ll think I learned 
control by throwing at a spot on the side 
of the barn,” says Fryman, "but I didn't, 
because I never had the time. We weren't 
real early risers at home, but we were up 
by 6 every day and by the time wc milked 
the cows in the morning, worked in the 
tobacco fields and then milked the cows 
again, it might be 7 or 8 o'clock at 
night.” 

On Sundays, though. Woody pitched 
for the Flemingsburg Aces, a local semi- 
pro team, and it was not unusual for 
him to pitch both games of a double- 
header. "As a matter of fact, just before 
I signed last year I went nine to win one 
game and came back to go seven and 
win the second," Fryman says. ‘’1 guess 
1 won close to 100 games in the six years 
I pitched there.” 

Fryman always wanted to pitch pro- 
fessionally, but professional clubs al- 
ways refused to give him any kind of 
bonus. "The Reds offered me S300 a 
month a couple of times, but 1 told them 
it was ridiculous,” he says. "I was mak- 
ing that on the farm. Then they’d tell 
me how I could make the people of Ew- 
ing proud of me if l became a big star 
and all that, but 1 just told them that if 
the people weren’t proud of me already 
then they'd never be.” 

Woody eventually signed with the Pi- 
rates last year after the government cut 
the family farm’s tobacco acreage by 
15%. "My dad and I talked it over and 
figured that this was the time to try it,” 
Fryman says. The time was perfect for 
the Pirates, too. "Do you have any idea 
where we might be without him?” says 
Harry Walker, scratching his head. “He 
not only wins, he pitches those complete 
games that save the bullpen guys for the 
next day. We sort of thought he'd be a 
sleeper this year, but we didn’t think he’d 
be this good.” 

Despite the surprising emergence of 
Fryman as a dependable starting pitcher 
and the solid strength of Bob Veale, the 
continued 
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Ford Motor Company 


engineers rejeet ball bearings that 
vary by as mueh as the thinness of a 
soap bubble film. 

A car so precisely engineered can be 
cared for best by the specialist - 
your Ford or Lincoln -Mercury dealer. 

See him and be sure. 



Special equipment, like this stethoscope, 
helps Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers 
give special care to Ford-built cars. 



Only at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers 



Gown by TRIGERE 


BASEBALL continued 
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IMPORTED RARE SCOTCH 


r Why does Renauld still manufacture ’ 
sunglasses that look like the ones the 
good guys wore in World War II? 

Simple. When you design a classic, you stick with it. Not that we 
haven't made some changes in these great glasses here at Renauld. 

For one thing, we've curved the lenses for better protection. Made 
them from our exclusive Orama IV“ so they're absolutely distortion- 
free. 10 times stronger than glass, and lots lighter. Used gold-filled 
frames, too. But as far as looks are concerned, these shades would 
be right at home in a P-51 (which may be one of the reasons 
Renaulds have been approved for in-flight pilot use by 15 major 
airlines). Try on a pair of Renaulds at your favorite store. They’re 



Sunglass Spectaculars by 

REnauLD 

inTERnaTonaL 


Pirates still have serious pitching prob- 
lems. Vernon Law has lost his good fast 
ball and las to get by with off-speed 
pitches. Sieve Blass, another impressive 
youngster, pitched a complete game in 
his first start back in April but has not 
completed nine innings since. The bull- 
pen, with Mikkelsen and Face and now 
Billy O'Dell, who came from the Atlanta 
Braves in the middle of June — as the key 
men, has been inconsistent, probably be- 
cause of overwork. 

However, the liveliest offense in the 
National League and the best double- 
play combination anywhere enable the 
Pirates to give their pitchers ample pro- 
tection. The top four hitters in the league 
— Mota, Alou, Stargell and Clemente — 
play in the Pirate outfield and, with Alley 
and Mazeroski covering the middle, the 
Pirates have already executed 108 double 
plays this year. Walker recently began to 
use Jose Pagan at third base, and now 
Pagan has won the position from Bob 
Bailey. Matty Alou and Manny Mota, 
who were signed by the same scout, 
Horacio Martinez, for the Giants years 
ago, alternate in center field, and both 
are hitting over .335. Three-time batting 
champion Roberto Clemente is in right. 
But, with all this, the most vicious of the 
Pirates’ impressive hitters is Willie Star- 
gell. 

With the numerals 40-120-300 — for 
home runs, runs batted in and batting 
average — marked inside his helmet to re- 
mind him of his season's goals, Stargell 
already has hit 22 homers, has knocked 
in 63 runs and is batting .337. Last year 
at the All-Star break he had 21 home 
runs and then hit only seven the rest of 
the year. Stargell explains that that was 
because he put on a little weight and was 
trying to kill the ball all the time. He 
still tries to kill the ball, but now it is 
only against left-handers which is one 
reason why Walker usually drops him 
from cleanup to seventh or eighth when 
a lefty pitches. 

But weight, too, is a laughing matter. 
“Do you know what Gospel bird is?” 
Stargell asks. “Well, that’s fried chicken. 
Do you know what jungle plum is? Well, 
that's watermelon.” Then Willie just 
shakes his head. 

Jungle plums, Gospel birds, tobacco 
farmers, magic numbers. Black Maxcrs — 
you name it, the Pirates have it. And if 
that pitching gets a little better, one of 
these days they just might get the Giants, 
too. END 


This is Mach I with Orama IV lenses. $17.50 


Available in Canada 
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The quick, husky airplanes that put 
America's playgrounds in your own back yard! 


The Masters is great on TV, but you ought to see it in 
person. That’s real living color! How about taking in the 
Kentucky Derby? Have you ever been skiing in Aspen? 
The fall pheasant shooting is great in the Dakotas, and 
marlin are over-populating the Florida coastal waters. 
If these are the things you enjoy, then you’re the man for 
a Beechcraft Musketeer III. Beechcraft builds 3 models, 
any one of which can put you and your family within easy 
reach of the exciting events of modern America. 


And you’ll probably have as much fun flying as you do 
when you get there. Very few sensations compare with 
the serenity and freedom of operating one of these husky 
and willing Musketeers. Instruments are simple, controls 
are understandable, operating costs compare favorably 
with a medium-priced car. 

This year put America’s playgrounds in your own back 
yard. Fly a Beechcraft Musketeer III, and see what 
living’s really like. 


Yes, you! 370,000 free spirits hold private pilot's licenses, 
and membership ranks are still open. Every year, more 
people just like you are stepping forward . . . learning to fly 
a Beechcraft. If you’re average, with or without glasses, 
you can get yours in about 40 hours of instruction. 


FREE: “The Quality 3," a fully illustrated book 
let on the 3 Musketeers. Write Beech Aircraft 
Corp., Marketing Services. 9759 E. Central, 
Wichita, Kansas 67201. 



Could your company use a competitive edge? 
Musketeers are great for business, too. Their speed, range, 
dependability, payload and economy make them ideal for 
quick calls at distant destinations. 
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To the man who uses a seat belt 



and drives on worn-out tires 


Driving down the turnpike on a set of tires 
that have outlived their life is a risky 
proposition — seat belts or not. Since you're 
concerned with safety — and so are we — let 
us urge you to stop by your Dayton 
Thorobred tire dealer. Ask to see the Dayton 
Thorobred Blue Ribbon tire. This is the tire 
industry's finest product. With it you’ll get 
everything you expect in a true super 
premium tire. And the price is only a shade 
higher than ordinary new car original 
equipment tires. How about today? 

Dayton Thorobred Tires 



THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON. OHIO 45401 


INTERNATIONAL 


In the end. sounds of jet planes were 
piped to Germany's Pick Wick F.: sea 
stull cries and the boom of surf provided 
atmosphere for France's Roquepine: 
and farm sounds (of a babbling brook, 
sheep, cows and a barking dog) helped 
make France's other entry. Quioco, feel 
at home. 

Then human interest struck. The 
Wednesday before the International. 
Pluvier came up with a headache. "Sun- 
stroke." the raceway veterinarian de- 
clared. "Sunstroke?" said Joey, brighten- 
ing again. After consulting with an Okla- 
homa sunstroke specialist, ice packs and 
a ton of oxygen were administered to re- 
duce the fever. Pluvier rallied after seeing 
his picture in the paper. 

Final preracc excitement was provid- 
ed by a Brooklyn wigmaker named Har- 
ry Lcvcnson. who suggested the horses 
wear dyed manes and tails in the colors 
of their national flags. "That's a good 
idea." said Joey, who knows good ideas. 
But the artificial tails kept falling off. 
And when the publicity department 
asked the racing commission for permis- 
sion to use the colored manes in the post 
parade, at least, the spoilsport commis- 
sioners said no. 

By international post lime, a huge 
crowd had assembled at Roosevelt. The 
favorite was Armbro Flight, the Cana- 
dian-owned filly who for the past two sea- 
sons has been the best trotter racing in 
the U.S. Her driver, Joe O'Brien, had 
taken good care to keep her away from 
the fun and nonsense leading up to the 
International. She was shipped into 
Roosevelt the day before the race and 
by then ail the hokum stories had 
been printed and the International barn 
was relatively calm. For one thing, 
they turned off the taped sounds. 

Pluvier 111 came out from under the 
ice pack and joined the lineup. But the 
most significant prerace story went un- 
told. Armbro Flight came into the pad- 
dock lame. "She can't win." predicted 
O'Brien. But she did. 

The International was a corker. Time 
for the mile and a quarter was 2:3I :I 5, 
just a fifth of a second off the world 
record. It was the fastest International 
ever and certainly one of the best. 

On a hot July night, the 40.1 17 crowd 
was a tribute to purest promotion. So 
was the S2.39l.282 handle. The fact that 
the race was good was the payoff. Of 
such things are legends made. end 
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Alka-Seltzer 



On The Rocks 


You haven't tried it yet? 

Oh boy. 

Alka-Seltzer On The Rocks 
works just like Alka-Seltzer 
Off The Rocks . . . only 
it's good enough to drink. 
Maybe even delicious ? 

And even today, in 1 966, 
nothing relieves an upset 


stomach and summer 
headache faster ... or better 
than good old Alka-Seltzer. 
Try it at a picnic. 

Try it at the beach. 

Plop two Alka-Seltzers in 
water. Let it bubble away 
a few seconds. Add ice. 

A slice of lime. Cheers. 


bridge ^ Charles Goren 

Strange case 
of the 
vanishing 
loser 


“The process of throwing losing cards 
■ on your partner's winners in an- 
other suit is one of the basic plays in 
bridge. But the art of discarding losers 
on losers is not so well understood. In 
fact, sometimes the disappearance of the 
losing trick when this play is employed 
seems to be a major feat of legerdemain. 

Here is a remarkable example of the 
success of the loser-on-loser play. It did 
not, to tell the truth, emerge as the re- 
sult of a well-planned operation, but 
was evolved on the spur of the moment 
because declarer could see that there was 
no other way to bring home 10 tricks. 
The deal turned up in one of those im- 
promptu team games that have supplant- 
ed a great deal of rubber bridge in places 
like New York's Cavendish Club. 

Until South was assured of finding a 
fit with partner, his one spade bid was 
as much as his hand was worth. In fact, 
whenever you hold some length in an 
opponent's suit you must be careful 
about overcalling since the likelihood is 
increased that both sides have misfit 


hands and the profit will come from 
doubling the opponents. However, when 
North found a free raise of spades. South 
was amply justified in jumping to game. 
The auction and final contract were the 
same at the other table. But making 
game was something else again. One 
South was successful, the other was not. 

The opening lead of the king of hearts 
received mild encouragement from East, 
who knew from the fact that West had 
not led a low heart that partner's holding 
was either king singleton or doubleton. 
The heart suit was continued and East 
took the ace and returned a third round. 
Although West was unable to ruff with a 
higher card than dummy's 10, East con- 
soled himself that he had killed one of 
South's heart winners. South, mean- 
while, was glad to see this evidence that 
East must have the spade queen. Up to 
this point, the play had been identical at 
both tables, but now the paths diverged. 

At one table declarer overruffed in 
dummy, led a spade to the jack for a suc- 
cessful finesse against East's queen and 



ith OLD SPICE LIME 


ducked a diamond lo East's jack, giving 
East an opportunity to make the mistake 
of leading a club. This would allow 
South to ruff, cash dummy's diamond 
ace, come to his hand with another club 
ruff and cash the good heart, on which 
he could discard dummy's last diamond. 
Then lie could ruff his last diamond with 
dummy's last trump. But East alertly 
returned the spade queen, and declarer 
could not avoid losing a second dia mond. 

At the other table the successful de- 
clarer's thinking went further than mere- 
ly rejoicing that the spade queen was 
favorably placed. He stopped to inves- 
tigate the chances of making 10 tricks 
and came up with a loser-on-loser play. 

Neither side .SOUTH 
vulnerable <•» 10 8 3 
West dealer Y J 3 

♦ A 10 2 

♦ O 7 5 I 3 

WENT 

♦ 7« 

Y K I 

♦ 0 9 1 3 
4 A J 10 9 8 

SOUTH 
A K J 5 4 2 
Y O 10 6 5 

♦ 7 G 5 

♦ 

WEST NORTH EAST 

HASS HASS I V 

J+ HASS 

HASS HASS HASS 

Open inf; lead: king of hearts 

Had his heart lOnot been trumped. South 
would, of course, have discarded a dia- 
mond from dummy on the winner. When 
West trumped the heart 10. South saw 
his best chance — possibly his only chance 
— was to discard a diamond from dum- 
my anyway, so he let West’s trump win. 

West continued by leading a diamond. 
Dummy's ace won and a trump lead 
was taken by the jack. With the queen, 
the only opposing trump, located in 
East’s hand, it was a simple matter to 
stop drawing trumps and discard dum- 
my's last diamond on the fourth heart. 
Two trumps remained in dummy to take 
care of South’s two diamond losers, and 
to reward his good play declarer needed 
only to find that East must follow suit 
in diamonds while dummy ruffed. 

By his lead of the third round of hearts. 
East had made one of South's winners 
disappear. But the successful declarer 
managed to make a loser disappear at 
the same time. end 



EAST 

♦ (19 

Y A 9 8 7 2 

♦ K J 8 
4 K 6 2 
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WHAT IRRITATES JIMMY BROWN? 


Being stopped by a linebacker 
inches from pay dirt. Or fum- 
bling the ball. Or having the 
Browns on the wrong side of the 
final score. 

But Athlete's Foot never irri- 
tates the Cleveland Brown's full- 
back. He takes care of his feet 
with Desenex"— doesn’t give 
Athlete’s Foot a fighting chance 
to cause itching, burning or 
cracking. 

Don't you have enough irri- 
tating problems without worry- 
ing about Athlete's Foot? Start 


using Desenex yourself. Desenex 
is available in Powder, Aerosol, 
Ointment and Soap. Nothing is 
better for prevention or treat- 
ment of irritating Athlete's Foot. 



WTS-Pharmacraft, P.0. Box 1212. Rochester, N.Y. 14603 







A 

MUDDY DAY 

IN 

EAST BERLIN 

It was Olympisclier Tag, a hit; event behind The Wall. A cloudburst swamped 
the stadium, but brooms, gasoline fires and old-fashioned sportsmanship came 
to the rescue and everything was ‘ a lies in Butter BY JACK OLSEN 



MUDDY DAY 


P olitics, always politics, iss getting in the way,” said 
the soft-voiced little German with the face of a friend- 
ly ferret. “I am interested in the track records of my op- 
ponents, not in their politics.” 

The speaker was Jiirgen May, and you may want to 
make a note of his name. Last winter, running on the 
grass in New Zealand in one of his rare appearances out- 
side the Iron Curtain, the wiry 145-poundcr from Erfurt, 
near Leipzig, stepped a mile in 3:53.8, which stands as the 
third fastest mile ever, a mere fifth of a second behind 
Michel Jazy’s world record and only a tenth behind Jim 
Ryun’s time this year at the Compton Relays. 

There arc those who say that it is Jurgen May, not Jim 
Ryun — and certainly not the aging Jazy — who will burst 
through the 3:50 barrier, the next big challenge in the 
mile. Peter Snell, the truculent New Zealander who quit 
the battle and saw his once untouchable records dissolve 
one by one in this golden age of track and lield, has said 
of May: “He is the man most likely to break the barrier of 
3:50. It shouldn't be long now. It will take a man who 
can run a very fast half mile and still have stamina." May 
is a man who can run a very fast half mile. He holds the 
world record at 1,000 meters, slightly over half a mile, 
and he flirts with world marks almost every time he ap- 
pears in a middle-distance race. 

It is no wonder that Snell remembers May well. They met 
last year in an 800-meter event at Prague, and before the 
race Snell commented in his usual inimitable way: “Jurgen 
May? Never heard this name!" May won the race, and 
within a few weeks reeled off a new German 800-mcter 
mark, a European 1,500-meter record (since regained, by 
a tenth of a second, by Jazy) and the world record in the 
1 ,000 meters. 

But getting to see the brilliant Iron Curtain runner is no 
simple matter. The same political intrigues that keep him 
from freely meeting worthy opponents also make it dif- 
ficult for Western journalists to watch him in action. Al- 
though he is widely feared and respected by the Jim Ryuns 
and the Michel Jazys of the track world, and indeed is 
their peer in every respect, he is all but unknown to the 
butcher from Marseille and certainly is unknown to the 
little old lady from Dubuque. May was invited to race in 
the U.S., but he was forbidden entry by the U.S. State 
Department. When he flew to Paris to engage the reluctant 
Jazy in mortal combat over the metric mile, the Gallic 
masters of red tape let him sit around the airport at Le 
Bourget for 12 hours, then told him to run along home. 
“To make it worse," said the runner, “it was drafty at the 
airport, and all I took back to Germany for my trouble 
was a cold." He laughed at the silliness of it all. "It was 
political pressure from the West Germans that did me in. 
And not for the first time, cither." 

Going into East Berlin, one gets a quick dose of the 
politics that befuddle not only Jurgen May but his counter- 


parts who try to make the journey in the opposite direction. 
I went through the looking glass with a small delegation of 
Western journalists en route to cover May's appearance in 
Olympischer Tag (Olympic Day), a track meet featuring 
runners and jumpers and throwers from 13 nations, most 
of them behind the Iron Curtain. A short walk through 
Checkpoint Charlie and we found ourselves immersed in 
the drear cliches of Red Berlin, the glaring contradictions 
and inconsistencies, the gleaming facades and the shoddy 
realities. The passport-control officer on the East Berlin 
side smiled and nodded and performed minor courtesies, 
while next to him stood another official who made it plain 
that he viewed every visitor from the outer world as an 
Alec Lcamas slipping through The Wall to undo with 
diabolical cunning all the good works of the Kosygins and 
Ulbrichts and Brezhnevs of the kindly Communist world. 
A few minutes later we were saying. "A lies in Butter ," to 
a customs guard; this is a traditional Berlin greeting that 
means literally "everything in butter," and freely trans- 
lates as “Everything's coming up roses." He looked both 
ways and smiled wryly. "Sometimes yes," he said. "Some- 
times no." 

Warmed by the glow of this East- West exchange of in- 
timacy, we began to feel as though we were crossing the 
border between Oregon and Washington, when suddenly 
there appeared in an unniufficd frenzy a hot little motor- 
bike bearing two Vopos, Volkspolizei, those dedicated 
youths whose studied coldness personifies the Eastern re- 
gime to most Europeans. They zipped along— their heads 
moving slowly from side to side, submachine guns cradled 
in their laps, steel helmets shading their eyes, the look 
of zombies on their faces — and disappeared around a cor- 
ner marked by a five-story building with the top three 
floors bombed into skeletal nudity. Said a visiting jour- 
nalist from Great Britain: “This is a hell of a place for a 
track meet." 

My own mission was almost aborted from the start. Car- 
rying out an earlier promise, I had brought with me copies 
of Sports Illustrated for May and his coach. A customs 
official huffed that all capitalist periodicals arc banned in 
East Germany and looked at me with vast administrative 
annoyance. 

“It is only a sports magazine," I said with becoming 
humility. 

He opened the magazine brusquely and pointed to a full- 
page picture of an Early Times bottle. "1st das Sport?" he 
said. Before I could answer he turned to another advertise- 
ment, this one showing a shaggy dog wearing a fireman's 
hat. "1st das Sport?" he said louder. 

“Well ...” I said. 

He leafed through pages bearing pictures of automobiles, 
cameras, television sets, Ralph Houk smoking a cigar, a 
baby, two birds and a glass of Schlitz. "Das ist docli kein 
Sport!" he said at each page. “That is just not sport.” A 
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...shoot terrific super 8 movies 
with a new Kodak Instamatic camera! 



What’s so new and different about 
Kodak Instamatic Movie Cameras 
that they make clearer, brighter 
movies a sure thing? Everything! 
They load instantly — no threading, 
no midpoint flip-over. They take a 
new kind of movie film. The super 8 


film cartridge is factory-loaded 
with improved Kodachrome II Film. 
You take pictures that are 50% 
larger in area on the film than on 
regular 8mm. And you show them 
brilliantly on a ^ super 8 projec- 
tor show- 


ing the new super 8 movies). 

The Kodak Instamatic M2 Movie 
Camera (above) has fast ft 1 .8 lens, 
battery drive, and built-in filter. 
T akes movies that are spectacularly 
bright and colorful. Less than $40. 

Price subject to change without notice. 












In 1842, a revolution started in this building. 
It's still brewing today. 


September 3, 1842. 

In a small brewery in New York 
City, two brothers named 
Frederick and Maximilian 
Schaefer began brewing a beer new 
to America. Lager beer. Up to that 
time, beers were aged only a few 
days. They were heavy and bitter. 
But the Schaefer brothers lagered, 
or aged, their beer for 


several weeks. 

So it had a lightness and clarity 
unique among beers of the day. 
Today, Schaefer beer is still unique. 
It has a special quality that sets 
it apart from every other beer. 

The quality of consistency. 

Here’s pleasure that never fades. 
Schaefer consistently delivers first- 
beer pleasure every beer through. 


There are no shortcuts to this kind 
of quality. It takes constant 
refining. Improving. Perfecting. 
Preserving the best of the old ways. 
And, at the same time, taking 
advantage of every modern 
brewing skill. In short, we do not 
rest on our laurels. That’s why 
the Schaefer revolution is still 
going on today. 



when you’re 
having more 
than one 


MUDDY DAY 


continued 

superior sidled over to see what all the noise was about: he 
looked at the cover picture of Jim Ryun and said generous- 
ly, "You may take it in, but you must bring it out tonight." 
When we said the magazine was for Jurgen May he waved 
us on with wild abandon. Then he turned to the other offi- 
cial and began an earnest conversation, perhaps explaining 
to him the difference between advertisements and sports 
articles. Communist periodicals carry no commercial ad- 
vertising. 

The visiting athletes were quartered in a new building 
called the Sporthotel. a long, low. dormitory-type affair of 
gray-white plaster and glass, festooned with garlands and 
flags, including the Stars and Stripes, and surrounded by 
some six acres of grassy athletic fields that even then were 
in the process of being mown, with typical totalitarian in- 
consistency, by two men. a muscular young man riding a 
gasoline mower and a bent old man wielding a scythe. The 
athletes were at lunch, sitting in an airy restaurant at tables 
marked off by miniature flags, with red flowers for Iron 
Curtain countries and daisies for the infidels. We studied 
the menu. The specialties of the house turned out to be 
green eels with potatoes and rump steak with egg. each for 
less than S2. One could choose from German whiskey. Cu- 
ban rum, Soviet vodka. Polish vodka, cognac and two mys- 
terious drinks labeled “Soviet cognac" (75c) and "Egyp- 
tian cognac" (70c-). We bypassed the mysteries in favor of 
Apfelsafi, a nourishing German cider, and topped off the 
meal with bowls of cold strawberry soup and a package of 
American filter-tipped cigarettes (SI. 85). A mammoth man 
with a crew cut. horn-rimmed glasses and a red sports shirt 
was pointed out to me as an American, and with my usual 
lack of forethought I rushed over to him and said, "Hi! 
I'm an American, too." 

He turned toward me slowly, folded his massive arms 
across his massive chest, and said with vast coolth: "Me 
Rossian!" 

"Me American," I whispered, awe-stricken, but he was 
gone. (The next time I was to see him he was mounting the 
victors' stand to accept a bouquet of red carnations for 
winning the shotput. ) 

Later we watched May work out with Kipchoge Keino. 
the exciting young Kenyan whose own best time in the mile 
is less than a second off the world record, despite the fact 
that he trains with all the gusto of Dagwood Bumstcad on 
his days ofl'. “Come, Kip!" the gentle May said, and led his 
friend to one of the several 400-meter tracks within a short 
walk of the Sporthotel. There the two jogged for 20 min- 
utes and talked steadily in English, their common-denomi- 
nator language. Keino's first language is a tribal tongue. 
Nandi: his second is Swahili, and May's first language, of 
course, is German. Keino observed that he was getting tired 
of front-running all the time. “When you arc running in 
front you are fighting the wind," he said, in what for him 
represented a major address. 

We asked him w here was his trademark, the rumpled hat 


that he likes to flip off his head when he begins to make 
his move in a race. “I give it to a friend," he said. "I not 
use anymore." It took him several minutes to explain that 
someone had convinced him that his hat trick was bush, 
and as a subinspector of police in Kenya he could not af- 
ford to lose any dignity. May nodded in agreement. 

There were hundreds of athletes, ranging in age from 
about 10 to 60, working out on the track. East Germany 
is engaged in a great leap forward into athletics and. as 
befits the people of a workers' republic, no one appeared 
to be paying much mind to the two renowned middle-dis- 
tance men. Jogging around the track, Keino and May 
moved out of the way of a paunchy man wearing form- 
fitting shorts and busily dashing ofl' a two-minute circum- 
navigation of the track. No one rushed up for autographs, 
and no one watched in awe. But when Keino and May be- 
gan doing freewheeling skips and jumps and turns aimed 
at relaxing the workout, half the athletes on the field de- 
cided to join in, and the broad pitch of green turned into 
a short-lived ballet set. Then the training session was over: 
there was an East German function that night the evening 
before the race — and all the athletes were expected to at- 
tend. May observed that he thought Keino probably would 
set a fast pace the next day. and that he would do his best 
to keep up. Keino said he would formulate his strategy on 
the track. 

At Jahn Stadium, the spraw ling sports center where the 
race would be held, we sought credentials for the affair. 
" A merikaner?" said the man at the gate incredulously. For 
several hours we sweated out the chain of command. A 
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Slogging through mini , IVt’sl Germany \\ a lender Harold Sorpoth 
leads Kipchoge Keino of Kenya and East Germany's Jiirgen May. 
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MUDDY DAY continued 


nervous, middle-aged man with shaggy 
hair passed us along to a tight-muscled 
younger man fetchingly attired in an 
athletic supporter, who summoned by 
telephone a pregnant woman, who in- 
troduced us to a pleasant little man, who 
said that he knew an American from 
Mississippi and another from Harvard 
and found Americans difficult to figure 
out. 

Finally we were in the presence of a 
genuine pro, the press chief, a Herr Git- 
ter, who seemed pleased to see the Amer- 
ican press and handed us a package con- 
taining 10 pounds of Hast German sports 
information ranging from booklets on 
athletes' records to a bound volume cele- 
brating the sporting accomplishments of 
his countrymen in 1964. There were 19 
publications in all. in French, German 
and English, including colorfully written 
biographies of Hast German track stars 
("Rosemarie Shubert goes in for sport 
since her early childhood." "In 1945, at 
the age of 12, Fred Doring was confined 
to bed whilst other children went in for 
sport and games." "Heinrich Hagen is 
working as an electrical engineer in Ros- 
tock's deep-sea harbor and is in charge 
of designing telecommunication and sig- 
nal installations. How can one train mar- 
athon with such immense and respon- 
sible task?”). 


Another booklet pointed out that 
East German athletes had won five gold. 
13 silver and five bronze medals at the 
Tokyo Olympics, no mean accomplish- 
ment for a nation of only 17 million 
souls. A booklet called A New Chapter 
in the History of German Sport told how 
the Hast German Republic had thrown 
all the ex-Nazis out of the sports move- 
ment and also noted, in so many words, 
that the West German sports authorities 
had done nothing about anything. We 
learned that Jurgen May is a national 
hero, suitably decorated, that he is 24 
years old, a sportswriter on an Hast 
German newspaper by trade and the 
fun-loving driver of a Czech-built Skoda 
automobile by avocation, that his train- 
ing schedule embraces 365 days a year, 
including running up and down hills, 
against weights and through sand in the 
Arthur Lydiard tradition, and that his 
style is to take off like a sprinter, run 
alone up front and "stamp into the fin- 
ish with trembling knees but longstrides." 
this practice a result of his having fallen 
and been badly spiked at the start of an 
early race. 

Gradually I read myself to sleep 
against a mysterious distant backdrop 
of explosions. Some said they were sonic 
booms from Russian fighters: some said 
they were the sounds of demolition along 


the Berlin Wall, and some said they were 
merely the products of my fevered capi- 
talistic imagination. That night I 
dreamed of vaulting to the top of the 
Berlin Wall and going down in a fusil- 
lade of machine-gun bullets, like Rich- 
ard Burton, my blood spattering over 
the sheets of paper on which I had 
scrawled in code all the secrets of the 
track meet, secrets for which the Western 
world would pay plenty. My dreams are 
always overwritten. 


The next day the newspapers were bus- 
ily trumpeting the glories of Olym- 
pischer Tag. Neues Deutschland, the of- 
ficial Communist newspaper, noted that 
Kcino holds the 3.000- and 5,000-meter 
world records and figured to jump off 
to a fast pace. West Berlin's Berliner 
Zeitung quoted Keino's coach as fore- 
casting a time under 3:40 for the metric 
mile, a mild prediction but one which 
excited sportsminded East Berliners. 
Karl-Marx Alice — the showcase street 
that serves as the Hast Berlin equivalent 
of the Potemkin villages visited by Cath- 
erine the Great was freshly scrubbed, 
and huge signs in colorful mosaics and 
artistic flourishes heralded the glories 
of the working classes and the Olympic 
Day. 



* 

! 

Political differences seem forgotten as winner Norpoth ( center ) is joined on victory stand hv bouquet-bearing May {left) and smiling Keino. 
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But on the back streets one saw the 
same chilling sights, the end results of 
30,000 Russian cannon firing at will into 
the city 21 years ago: a pile of rubble 
100 feet high, a quarter of a mile wide 
and almost a mile long, with brush try- 
ing to gain a footing up its sides; a single 
remaining shattered wall of the Anhalter 
Railroad Station serving to show where 
the area’s Grand Central Station once 
stood; blocks and blocks of weed-clut- 
tered fields where East Berliners are re- 
luctant to plant badly needed vegetables 
for fear that their shovels will touch off 
live shells; the husks of tall buildings so 
long untended that thick bushes grow 
from the litter on the tops; long rows of 
hastily built barrackslike apartments un- 
der which the local people hesitate to 
walk for fear a balcony will come crash- 
ing down. 

By the end of the working day. East 
Berliners were queuing up for tickets to 
the evening track meet at prices equiva- 
lent to 15c for children an i S I for adults. 
Flags of all the participating nations 
flew from the ramparts of Jahn Stadium, 
a workmanlike sports arena with no shel- 
tered seats and a clear view' of two Vopos 
studying the border through binoculars 
on a watchtowcr atop an adjacent roof. 
We look our seats in the press box. which 
already was half filled with women and 
children and other journalists, and we 
were soon joined by four Vopos, two on 
one side and two more behind us. some 
of the hundreds of Volkspolizei who had 
somehow' managed to get the evening 
ofT to see the races. I quickly drew the 
conclusion that the Vopos are about the 
sloppiest-looking policemen in the world. 
They wear V-neck jackets with either un- 
dershirts or skin peeking out: their but- 
tons are more often undone than but- 
toned. and they wear shoes of their own 
choosing, including winklepickers, the 
pointed footwear of the British Teddies. 
It is difficult to build up respect for a 
cop in a V-neck and winklepickers. For 
the most part they sat quietly, although 
I managed to overhear one of them en- 
gaged in what at first appeared to be 
a deep discussion on some superseri- 
ous matter. I caught a single sentence: 
"Why do you suppose it is that you nev- 


er see a flat-chested javelin thrower?" 

Minutes later, the Vopos jumped to 
their feet to watch the finish of the wom- 
en's 100-meter sprint. “ Hinsetzen!" a 
brave man shouted behind them — the 
German phrase for "Down in front!" 
The Vopos glared, fidgeted and sat. 

Two hours before the big event, the 
1,500 meters, the rains came, sheets and 
torrents and gales of rain, accompanied 
by streaks of lightning and Wagnerian 
rolls of thunder. The crowd, now grown 
to about 7,000, dispersed to the nearest 
shelter, an administration building and 
gymnasium adjoining the stadium. There 
they jammed into the halls, while our 
little journalistic group luxuriated in a 
large room full of tables and empty 
chairs. Every now and then a sports fan 
would timidly open the door, look in and 
disappear. "See how disciplined they 
are,” said a French journalist. "They 
don't even ask if they can come in and 
sit down. If this was France the room 
would be packed now. And if this was 
America they'd be in here dancing on the 
tables." 

"We will have no world records to- 
day," said another gloomily. 

"Yes, we will,” said the indomitable 
Frenchman. "For running on soup." 

When the rain let up we returned to 
a scene of fire and smoke and frenzied 
activity in the stadium. The athletes had 
been furnished with brooms and shovels, 
and they fell to with a spirit not unbe- 
coming to citizens of so many workers’ 
republics. Daintyyounggirls flailed away 
at the water on the track. Men in sweat 
suits poured gasoline along the ap- 
proaches to the high jump and long jump 
and then ignited them to boil off the 
water. The work was spectacular but in- 
effectual. One beefy athlete made the mis- 
take of dipping his right foot in a long 
rihbon of gasoline and then lighting a 
match. Foot merrily ablaze, he raced 
across the track and slid footfirst into a 
deep puddle with a style that would have 
done credit to George Washington Case, 
while the crowd hooted and laughed and 
called out wisecracks. "£/« Buddhist /” 
cried a hairy-legged woman, and a male 
spectator in lederhosen shouted: "Got a 
light?" 
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In Puerto Rico, where 75% 
of the world’s best rum 
is made, this is the best 
selling prestige brand. 

Are you still drinking 
that other one? 




So you're not a pro... 

but the Nikkormat FT is. If you were a professional, 

you could probably guess exposures, estimate distances, and still get 
good pictures. But that’s the hard way. 

The easy way is to eliminate the uncertainties. And that's the first thing 
the Nikkormat FT does for you. It has a thru-the-lens reflex finder that 
lets you focus and frame the picture exactly as you want it. Its thru-the- 
lens meter system shows you clearly when you're set for correct exposure. 


And, because the Nikkormat FT uses the same interchangeable lenses 
and accessories as the famous Nikon F, you can expect your pictures to 
look professional even if you’re not. Price is $269.50 with 50mm Auto- 
Nikkor f2 lens. At your Nikon dealer, or write: Nikon Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y. 11533. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


But all the best efforts of the proletari- 
at could not dry a track so thoroughly 
saturated by the rains of Eastern Eu- 
rope and the rest of the events limped 
along, while the crowd shouted "Ju'.Ju! 
Jet!" and "Tempo" (meaning “Keep up 
the pace") at the struggling athletes, 
whose track shoes made a steady slllp, 
slllp . slllp against the suction of the 
ground. Alas, even the vaunted 1. 500- 
meter race turned into a mere exhibition, 
with Keino and May struggling to reach 
dry land, finding themselves boxed in and 
merely going through the motions, ex- 
cept at the very end, where May put on 
one of his characteristic last-ditch sprints 
in an effort to overhaul the eventual 
winner. Harald Norpoth of West Ger- 
many. a dark horse who was one of five 
four-minute milers in the race and clear- 
ly the best of the mudders. The time was 
a slow 3:46.2, with May finishing two- 
tenths of a second back and Keino fur- 
ther behind in third place at 3:46.9. "A 
race to forget," said the disappointed 
sports journalist Jurgen May. “A race 
not to write about.” 

But at the finish there occurred an 
event that may be of political significance 
and may merely be a note on sportsman- 
ship. in which the East Germans abound. 
To listen to all the East and West German 
propagandists, one would believe that 
these two sundered nations bear undying 
grudges against each other, like typical 
estranged brothers. And now here was 
Norpoth, the villainous West German, 
coming across the finish line and into a 
claque of cheering, screaming admirers. 
A chant went up: "Harald! Harald!" 
And then the fans began pouring out of 
the stands, ignoring the entreaties of the 
guards, and drowned the gasping Nor- 
poth in admiration. The Olympic silver- 
medal winner (in the 5,000 meters) ap- 
peared to be deeply touched by the scene. 
Keino and May joined in the congratu- 
lations, and Norpoth was asked if the 
race had been difficult. He said, “Races 
you win are never difficult." And when 
he was asked if he would run again in 
East Germany he said it would be wim- 
derbur. For just a few minutes under the 
scudding clouds of Red Berlin, it was 
ullex in Butter all over again. end 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by SANDY RAMRAS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Something had to happen in san Francisco 
(5-4), especially after the power-happy 
Giants had gone 35 innings without a home 
run. So, in four straight games, Willie Mays 
hit a three-run homer to beat the Cards, 
3-2, four different players hit homers to save 
a game for Ray Sadecki, Jim Davenport 
pinch-hit a grand slam to help Juan Mari- 
chal win his 14th game, and Willie Mc- 
Covey and Tom Haller combined home 
runs to win a thriller from the Reds. Sa- 
dccki's victory was bizarre. On the verge of 
a demotion to the minors, he fell behind 
5-0 in the third inning— but because of 
bleeders, tricklers, two errors and a passed 
ball. Manager Herman Franks stayed with 
him (“Why not? The runs weren't his 
fault.”), and he pitched shutout ball the 
rest of the way. Giant Outfielder Len Ga- 
briclson, knowing that Sadecki wore con- 
tact lenses and remembering that his wife 
seemed to see “higher" with contacts, sug- 
gested to Catcher Haller that he hold his 
glove lower for Sadecki. “Gabe has some- 
thing," Haller said later. “Sadecki never 
pitched better than he did after the glove 
was lowered." As for that thriller with the 
Reds, McCovcy hit a two-run homer before 
knocking Jim Maloney out of the box w ith 
a line drive off his knee, and in the 12th, 
with the Giants behind 7-6, Haller hit a two- 
run home run to send Cincinnati ( I 7) to its 
I Ith straight defeat. Tony Cloningcr of AT- 
LANTA (6-2) became the first NL player to 
hit two grand-slam homers in one game, and 
his nine RBIs set a major league record for 
a pitcher. Philadelphia (4-5 ) Manager Gene 
Mauch and Mets Catcher Jerry Grote had 
words when Mauch spooked Grote as the 
latter attempted to catch a foul pop in the 
Phillie dugout. nf.w York. (5-6) scored 34 
runs on 58 hits in taking four out of five 


games from the Phils in Philadelphia. Chi- 
cago (3-6) Pitcher Bill Faul fell to the mi- 
nors after he questioned the judgment of 
Manager Leo Durochcr. "Who called for 
that pitch?" he asked, after a curve ball had 
been hit fora homer. In 10 games Cub pitch- 
ers gave up 72 runs; their own players 
scored 42. Ron Santo returned, after recov- 
ering from a facial fracture, and extended 
his batting streak to 28 games for a new 
Cub record. Asked where pittsiiurgh (8-3) 
would be without rookie pitchers Woody 
Fryman and Steve Blass, Manager Harry 
Walker answered, "Up the creek." A crowd 
of 47,656, largest ever to see a sporting 
event in st. louis (4-4), watched as the 
Cardinals defeated the Astros 7-1. Houston 
(3-4) released 39-year-old Robin Roberts, 
who was still 16 wins short of 300 career vic- 
tories. Dick Stuart, late of the Mets, joined 
los angeles (5-3) and found a "We Try 
Harder" button taped to his locker. 

Standings: SF 54 33. Pill 52-33. LA 47- 

36 Phn 46 39. Hou 45 40. NIL 39 43 All 

41 47. Cm 37 46. NY 35 48, Chi 26 57 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Two days before playing in his first major 
league game. Kansas city (7-2) rookie Jim 
Nash arrived in Detroit w ith S8 in his pocket 
after being called up from Mobile: by the 
time he had taken a cab and two buses from 
the airport to Tiger Stadium, he was broke. 
"I checked into the majors without a cent — 
just like a rookie," lie remarked. Tiger bat- 
ters didn't think he threw like a rookie, as 
the 6-foot 5-inch 200-poundcr pitched 6 )i 
innings, giving up six hits while striking out 
seven to win his first game. No longer both- 
ered by an arm injury. Lew Krausse won 
twice, and Mike Hershberger continued his 
excellent hitting (over .300 since June I ). Ar- 
riving at the Kansas City airport at 5 a.m.. 


the A's found a group of fans waiting with 
signs proclaiming, “dark, the spark that 
fills the park." BALTIMORE (4-4) had its 
own sparks: Boog Powell (below) and Russ 
Snyder, who continued to lead the league in 
hitting even though platooncd by Manager 
Hank Bauer. Don McMahon won three 
games for boston ( 10—3), and Tony Conigli- 
aro broke out of a two-month slump with 18 
for 35 as the Red Sox played their best ball 
of the season, di troit (2-7) Manager Bob 
Swift drew the ire of General Manager Jim 
Campbell and the crowd when he pinch-hit 
for All-Star Dick McAuliffc, who had a 3-2 
count with a runner at third and one out 
when he was removed from the game, and 
Earl Wilson, one of the league's best-hitting 
pitchers, in a loss to California (7—2). A1 
K aline had another good week : five homers. 
II RBIs and 15 hits in 33 at bats. Angel 
rookie Clyde Wright won his third game of 
theyear — 2-1 over the Orioles. Ailing Whitey 
Ford asked to be moved to the bullpen 
where, after spending his first game, he told 
new york (4-8) Manager Ralph Houk, "I 
can't understand the fans out there; they 
all speak Spanish." Mickey Mantle had four 
homers (II in his last 14 games) before being 
hurt again, and Fritz Peterson won two 
games, one a two-hitter over Chicago (3-9) 
and another against Washington (7-4). 
Tommie Agee, who leads the White Sox in 
seven departments, was selected to the All- 
Star team. Relief Pitcher Dick Lines of the 
Senators lowered his ERA from 2.77 to 2.35. 
Tony Oliva went on an eight-game hitting 
streak, and Minnesota (5-3) broke a seven- 
game losing streak. Cleveland (1-8) had a 
bad week that ended in a doublcheadcr 
loss to K.C. 

Standings : Balt 58 29. Det 48 35. Clev 46- 

37. Cal 46 39. Minn 40 45. KC 39 46. Chi 

38- 47 Wash 39 49 NY 36-48, Bos 37-52 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

In 1964 Baltimore's John (Boog) Powell led the 
league in slugging (.606), hit 39 home runs, 
drove in 99 runs, batted .290 and was one of the 
key men in the Orioles' third-place finish. But in 
1965 his hitting fell olT so badly (17 homers, 
72 RBIs. .248 BA) that he didn’t recover until 
May 20. 1966. On that date he was batting only 
.180. with five homers and 14 RBIs. Then Boog 
began to go, and things started to bubble in 
Baltimore. In 56 games Powell batted .376 
(jumping his season mark to .302 ). hit 14 home 
runs and accumulated 53 runs batted in. In one 
doublcheadcr he drove in 1 1 runs — four in the 
first game and seven of the eight runs Baltimore 
scored in the second. The Orioles moved into 


first place, and by All-Star time they had an 
eight-game lead over the second-place Detroit 
Tigers. A big factor in his improvement, ac- 
cording to Boog. was Baltimore Coach Gene 
Woodling. "Everybody was telling me how to 
move my hands or change my stance. Gene 
told me not to listen— just go up and swing the 
bat." Said Woodling, "Telling Powell how to 
hit would be like telling Rocky Marciano or 
Joe Louis how to punch." Powell, who used to 
be harassed constantly about his weight, is up to 
248 pounds compared to 241 in the spring, but 
no one is complaining, not even when he eats 
strawberry shortcake. Baltimore fans chant. 
"Boo-oog!” when he's going good, "Boo-oo!" 
when he’s going bad. "They have that 'g' 
back in there again," Powell says happily. 
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Memorable Go/f Holes ( Cont :) 


Some generals actually played tl 
personnel found better uses for it 


G olfers are forever reminiscing about 
monster courses they have braved 
and the famous holes that haunt them. 
I have never played the game, and prob- 
ably never will, but I'll match the 8th 
at Bushey Hall near Watford against the 
lKth at Pebble Beach any day. 

The Bushey Hall course was attached, 
as the fortunes of war would have it, 
to the area leased by the Eighth Fight- 
er Command, to which I was attached 
as a WAC corporal, during World War 
II. The golf course, a few yards up a 
dirt road from headquarters, became 
the center of military activity for en- 
listed personnel. It was a gentle little 
course with none of the usual golfers’ 
obstacles; that is, no sand traps, no wa- 
ter hazards and few trees. During the 
day sheep from a neighboring farm 
grazed on the fairways, keeping the grass 
nicely cropped and adding a pastoral 
note to a scene otherwise marred by the 
preparations of war. 

Each hole developed its own person- 
ality for us and was liked or disliked, 
depending upon the use to which it was 
put. The 3rd, for example, was Bore- 
dom where once a month enlisted per- 
sonnel were marched to hear a reading 
of the Riot Act. On a sunny day we 
would sit under a tree nibbling sweet 
blades of grass and staring at the sheep, 
who stared back. 

Our target practice was at the 9th and 
ended in catastrophe. When, shortly 
after D-day. an order came through for 
WACs to be taught how to handle car- 
bines, targets were erected along the edge 
of the course, guns were issued and a 
male first sergeant was detailed to teach 
us the intricate mechanism of the weap- 
on. When he concluded, with no great 
enthusiasm, that this had been accom- 
plished, we were marched out to the 9th. 
We were soon marched back. An acci- 
dental bullet had almost caught the hap- 
less first sergeant as he was explaining 
the safety device, and the second bullet 
fired had imbedded itself in a sheep that 
had strayed into range. The Army paid 


course at Watford, but enlisted 
by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


damages to the enraged farmer and look 
away our guns. 

The golf course was not always the 
scene of dull lectures and inadequate 
marksmanship. There was the 7th hole 
(two trees!), which came to be reserved 
for social life. Notes were left in the cup 
at the 7th, their privacy strictly hon- 
ored. It was a mild sort of trysting place. 
Cases of true love, by unspoken agree- 
ment, took themselves to London or 
elsewhere. A group would gather at the 
7th each evening. The boys brought beer, 
nursed in some cold, private preserve of 
their own. The girls brought whatever 
food could be cadged from the mess hall 
after supper. Spider, a long string-bean 
boy with a brooding face, brought his 
guitar. He seldom spoke, but he sang or 
strummed softly as we told stories or 
talked shop. More often than not he was 
in trouble with the authorities, and his 
military history was a series of summary 
court niartials and restrictions. He never 
tried to explain his unsoldierly impulses. 

"The trouble with Spider is that when 
he drinks he blacks out." his only close 
friend, the supply sergeant, told us. 
On one occasion Spider had carefully 
collected and distributed around the 
post a gunnysack full of stray cats. He 
was restricted to his barracks for two 
weeks. About midnight on the night of 
his release, headquarters received a com- 
plaint from the sheep farmer that one of 
his chickens had been stolen. A dickering 
light was soon spotted at the 8th green. 
When MPs investigated this serious vio- 
lation of the blackout, they found a 
drunken Spider happily roasting the 
purloined chicken over a homemade 
pit. the cup having been enlarged to ac- 
commodate the fire. 

In the world outside the golf course 
the war continued and Germany in- 
creased the flow of buzz bombs. It was 
the day Spider's restriction for the crime 
of the chicken ended that a bomb found 
its way into the town of Watford, a 
mile or so from the post. The supply 
sergeant had gone to town on Army 



NOT BY GOLF ALONE 

need man live at The Equinox. After playing 
the superlative 6750 yard course you may 
volley on new tennis courts, cast for moun- 
tain trout or swim in the modern pool— all on 
1600 acres of country club privacy. 

Nearby are historic New England sites and 
the 5 state view from towering Mt. Equinox. 

A magnificent, diversified cuisine, nightly 
dancing and entertainment and accommoda- 
tions designed for dreaming round out your 
Equinox stay. 

Why not treat your family or foursome to an 
Equinox weekend or vacation soon. 



New York— 200 smooth miles. Boston- 
148. Albany— 58. Commercial airlines 
to nearby Rutland. 
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for details and reservations: Your travel agency or 
Thomas F. Farley. President and Managing Director. 
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Memorable Golf continued 


Off-Season 
Vacation Plans 
at fabulous 


Dorado Beach 



Now plan a glorious vacation at 
Dorado Beach and enjoy lowest 
rates of the year in the summer 
and fall seasons through Oct. 20. 
Or, save even more w ith the low 
summer vacation plans below: 
each includes tm entire week with 
air-conditioned room, breakfast 
and dinner daily, airport trans- 
fers and these special extras: 

1. Holiday No. 1: $130.50* 
incl. tour of Old San Juan. 

2. Holiday No. 2: SI 48 

incl. Virgin Island shopping. 

3. Family Vacation: $87.50 each, 
parents and two children. 

4. Golf Special: $132.50 
golf on 27 seaside holes. 

5. Honeymoon Special: S208 for 
two. incl. champagne. 

•each, doaWe occupivncs 
See your travel agent or contact 
our Reservation Offices: New York. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza W.. JU 6-1141 : 
C h ic a go . Si 2 2 - 4J 39; D a 1 1 as , R 1 7-09 3 2 : 


OOT^.^OO 

rseACH 

+HOTCL. 


PUERTO RICO. U. S. A 


Dorado Beach Reservation Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza W..N.Y..N.Y. 10020 
Please send color brochures on the vaca- 
tion plans listed above: 

I. □ 2. □ 3. □ 4. □ 5. □ 


Address. 


business, taking Spider with him. Or- 
dering Spider to wait in the jeep, the 
sergeant had gone up the street to the 
Army warehouse. He was still there when 
the bomb fell, demolishing, among oth- 
er things, the jeep. Spider's body was not 
recovered. A few days later a memorial 
service was held at the 8th hole. There 
was much marching of lieutenant to cap- 
tain to major, with salutes traded all 
around and a Purple Heart posthumous- 
ly awarded to our comrade "fallen in 
the line of duty." No one noticed the 
lanky, disheveled figure in a soiled G.l. 
uniform, hanging in curious absorp- 
tion over the fence until we were marched 
away. It was Spider, of course, unaware 
that he had just w itnessed his ow n funer- 
al. His story was simple. He had left the 
jeep to wait for his friend in the more 
comforting atmosphere of a pub down 
the street. After that? No one would ever 
know. Spider was charged with being 
AWOL and disgracing his uniform. 

"The only time that uniform ain't in 
disgrace is when it's in the cleaners.” 
said the supply sergeant. Our preoccupa- 
tion with Spider was distracted when the 
golf course was suddenly put off limits 
and a special crew sent out to get it 
ready for — of all things a game of golf. 
By Sunday morning flags fluttered from 
pins which had been excavated from the 
dim interior of a storeroom at headquar- 
ters and the farmer removed his mutton 
for a day. Those of us who were not on 
duty turned out to watch the three visit- 
ing generals play. Our ow n general made 
up the foursome, and we cheered his first 
three slices. He waved a club in salute. 
It was May 4. 1945. Three days later 
Germany surrendered. 

Our camp broke up shortly after, with 
only a skeleton crew remaining. Some of 
us went to France, others to Belgium. 
Spider was sent home on a Section 8 
uinaoic io auapi io me /\rmyj. i lie 
Army had certainly been unable to adapt 
to him. "It's mutual.” said the supply 
sergeant. 

As we pulled away in buses, I glanced 
back at the course. It looked slightly un- 
kempt under a fine drizzle of rain. The 
leaves on the trees at the Social Seventh 
hung forlornly against the gray sky. A 
lone sheep lay against the pin at the 
first. I could not sec the 3rd or the 8th. 
No, I am not impressed by the phobias 
aroused in golfers by the 7th at Pine 
Valley. Don't tell me about your mem- 
orable golf holes. END 
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Alhis oil 
can make 
the 

difference 
between a 
sputter 
and a 
purrrrrrr. 


the Uncommon Outboard Motor Oil 
100% Pure Pennsylvania 

Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. 

Oil City. Pa. 





How far can an airline go for you? 


“...She wailed to help me— to help me check my luggage, get standby checks, to 
show me to the departure lounge— but all on her own time!" 

A stewardess' duties officially end with her assigned flight. So Mr. Charles Gelber of 
New York was surprised to learn that Lufthansa stewardess Elke Teufel's devotion 
to duty went further. 

“She volunteered to ask about a reservation for me to Nuremburg when we landed in 
Frankfurt, and, true to her word, was there when I cleared customs. I was flabber- 
gasted. Helping me took her about an hour— and I got on the flight, too!" 

Willingly, cheerfully, sincerely. That's the spirit of Lufthansa service. And if it exceeds 
the normal requirements of duty, that's what sets a dedicated Lufthansa professional 
apart. As your Travel Agent knows, it's what makes us one of the top 4 airlines to 
Europe, and an international favorite, too. 

Says Mr. Gelber, "In all the world, your people are standouts." Fly Lufthansa— and see. 


Lufthansa 

German Airlines 





At sea for a fun vacation? You’ll go overboard for Bermuda! 


B ermuda was settled in 1612 by adven- 
turers who sailed over from England, 
and there’s scarcely been a day since then 
that sailing has not figured in our lives. 
But who can blame us? Those Gulf 
Stream breezes, broad bays jeweled with 
islands, and sparkling sunshine are irre- 
sistible temptations. 



Reminder of Britain : a Bermuda “bobby'.' 


Today the fun on Bermuda’s waters 
goes by many names, like Firefly, Snipe, 
Corvette, Sunfish. These are sailboats you 
can command by the day, half-day, or 
week, at modest cost. A modicum of ex- 
perience is always advisable, but lacking 
that we can teach you, or provide a 
skipper for you. And of course you can 
always sail off into the blue without ever 
leaving the dock. (See illustration above.) 
ER 4 


Boating pleasure doesn’t end with the 
tack-and-jibe set. Plying our waters are 
speedboats, sight-seeing yachts, glass- 
bottomed reef cruisers, game fishing 
boats and little ferries that chug around 
the village circuit. All for you. 

If— that is— you can tear yourself away 
from the secluded, pink-tinted beach you 
have discovered. And the golf course, the 
dining table, and the dance floor! 

If you do manage to slip away, spend 
some time roaming our villages. St. 
George may be the classic Georgian co- 
lonial town, complete with pillory and 
stocks, and streets named Old Maid’s 
Lane and One Gun Alley. Flatts Village 
boasts a fascinating museum and aquar- 
ium. In Hamilton you will find our Colo- 
nial Parliament, and some of the most 




Bermuda hit: the coral reef ballet. 


tempting international shops on earth. 

Is this sea-cnchantcd island the per- 
fect setting for a honeymoon, rejuvenat- 
ing holiday or a family romp? See for 
yourself! You merely choose your favor- 
ite way to get here (ocean liner, jet liner, 
or your own sailboat). Select your accom- 
modation from Bermuda’s wide choice: 
resort hotels, waterfront inns, cottage col- 
onies, guest houses. And come! 

Your travel agent in the U.S. or Can- 
ada will help you. Or write Bermuda: 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 10020 • 6 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 60602. 




FOR THE RECORD 


three-mile mark (which he had set last summer in 
l.ondont by two Tull seconds and clipped 7.6 sec- 
onds oil the 5,000 to regain the record he lost last 
November to Kenya's Kipchogc Keino. Five days 
later, at a meet in London. Clarke again broke the 
1 5-minute barrier in the three-mile with a 12:58.2. 
France's Michel .lazy, holder of the world mile rec- 
ord, wa.> beaten by si* feet in the 1 .500 meters by 
West Germany's BODO TUMMLER. in 3:42.3, at 
the Wesi Germany-Francc meet in West Berlin. 


BOATING HUNTRESS. a 41-l'oot yawl owned and 
skippered by Morton H. Engel of Mamaroncck. 
N Y . took first-place Itonors in the 620-mile Ber- 
muda-lo-Virginia Cape race with a corrected time of 

95 hours, 24 minutes. 10 seconds. Active, a 44-foot 
yawl belonging to the li.S Naval Academy's racing 
squad, placed second with a corrected time of 

96 hours. 49 minutes, four seconds. 

BOXING It was my b:st light ever," said 8-to-5 
underdog CURTIS COKES. 29, of Dallas, after he 
scored a TKO over former Welterweight Champion 
Luis Rodriguez, also 29, a Cuban now living in Mi- 
ami, in one minute of the 15th round in New Or- 
leans. Rodrigue/ announced that the fight, billed as 

which the World Boxing Association took away 
from Emile Griffith when he failed to defend Ills 
title before the WBA deadline, would be his last in 
the welterweight division and that he planned to 
concentrate only on the middleweight class. 

football -Randy Johnson of Texas A&l. who will 
be a rookie quarterback for the NFL's new Atlanta 
Falcons this fall, passed for two touchdowns and 
scored one on a three-yard run to lead the favored 
WEST to a 24-7 victory over the East m the Coaches 
All-America Game in Atlanta (page 54). 

GOLF — JACK NICKI.AUS took the British Open at 
Muirfield. Scotland, wilh a Iwo-undcr-par 282. be- 
coming the first golfer ever to win tile U S. Amateur 
the PGA. the Masters and the U.S. and British 
Opens (page 20). 

DAVID (Spec) GOLDMAN, a 57-ycar-old retired 
contractor from Dallas who lost the 1934 U.S. Ama- 
teur final to Lawson Little, won the first international 
seniors amateur championship at Glcncagles. Scot- 
land. with a 136 total (67-69) for the 36 holes, fin- 
ishing eight strokes ahead of Curtis Person of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. and J. Walcott Brown of Sea Girt. N.J.. 
who tied for second. 

SANDRA HAYNIE of Fort Worth, whose nine 
birdies in the second round tied Mickey Wright's 
LPGA record, shot a final-round 69 for a 205 to win 
the SI 3.000 Buckeye Savings tournament In Cincin- 
nati by five strokes over Susie Maxwell of Oklahoma 
City, who finished in second place with a 210. 

harness racing— Canadian-bred ARMBRO 

FLIGHT (S3.60), owned by the Armstrong brothers 
of Brampton. Oni.. became the first filly ever to win 
Roosevelt's SIOO.OOO latcrnational Trot when she 
beat France's Roquepinc by a neck (page 24). 

horse racing— Ogdea Phipps's BUCKPASSER 
(52. 60). a 3-to-IO favoruc, gained his fifth stakes win 


in seven starls as a 3-year-old with a three-quarter- 
length victory over Whisper Jet in the 5103,000 
Chicagoan at Arlington Park. 

California-bred 3-ycar-old FLEET HOST (539.20). 
with Jerry Lambert up, won the SI 20,500 Hollywood 
Derby at Inglewood, defeating another California 
coll. Drin. ridden by BiJJ Shoemaker, by 2 lengths, 
as i he eastern entries Rehabilitate and Exhibitionist 

Ambassador Raymond Guest's JOLLY JET 
(S53.80), ridden by Nick Shuk. scored an upset at 
Monmouth when he beat favored Creme dcla Creme 
by three lengths in the I 1 /,, -mile lamplighter Hand- 
icap for 3-year-olds lo record his first stakes win. 


HILL TOOMEY of Santa Barbara. Calif, the de- 
fending national champion, and his roommate, 
Olympian RUSS HODGE, both bettered C. K. 
Yang's >, 089-point world decathlon record as they 
finished one-two ill the nationals in Salina. Kans. 
There wis some doubl whether either of their marks. 
8,234 and 8, 1 30 respectively, would be recognized 
because several officials differed in their opinions 
of wind velocity during the 10 events. 

mileposts -NAMED: Athletic director at West 
Point, COLONEL JERRY G. CAPKA, 44. a 1944 
academy graduate who had been a military assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense at the Penta- 
gon. Capka replaced Colonel Raymond P, Murphy, 
who has been assigned to the Pentagon. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHRIS EVEREST, 8, of 
Oklahoma City, in one 
day took three first 
places and two seconds 
in her age group ai a lo- 
cal swim meet (includ- 
ing anchoring the boys' 
relay squad), then went 
out to hit three home 
runs in three times at 
bat for her winning 
girls' softball team. 



ROLLAND OUIMBY, a 

Modesto, Calif, golfer 
competing in the Nug- 
get Classic in Sparks, 
Ncv., did not win the 
tournament but scored 
a hole in one to win a 
car and his weight 
284 pounds — in silver 
dollars. "It's just as well 
I lacked the willpower 
to reduce," be said. 



WALTER HENDERSON, 

a Canton, Ohio 14-year- 
old, entered the 100- 
yard dash at the U.S. 
Track and Field Fed- 
eration meet at Kent 
(Ohio) State and won, 
in a startling 9.5 sec- 
onds, just one-tenth of 
a second olf the nation- 
al high school record set 
in 1931 by lew Owens 



WILLIAM OEPPERMAN. 

a Columbia pre-med 
student, won his second 
caber toss (a traditional 
Scottish game in which 
a log is thrown end over 
end), heaving a 14-foot 
6-inch 150-pound tele- 
phone pole perfectly in 
the Round H ill High- 
land Scottish Games in 
Stamford, Conn. 



LARRY LEAKE o. 

Downey, Calif., who is 
8 years old and 4 feet 3 
inches tall, stands on a 
box to demonstrate 
trick shots at world 
pool tournaments. In 
June, after two years 
of playing billiards, he 
became the youngest 
advisory staff member 
of Brunswick Corp. 



LORRAINE THOMAS, a 

Lockport, N.Y. house- 
wife who began pitching 
horseshoes eight years 
ago, won her fourth 
straight New York wom- 
en's title in her home 
town and will compete 
in the U.S. champion- 
ships, in which she was 
third last year, in Au- 
gust, in Murray, Utah. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ON THE DOLE 

Sirs: 

You have finally done it! In your article 
about the National AAU track and field 
championships (A Doleful Day for Ryun, 
July 4) you have pushed a great thing too 
far. Do you expect Jack Nicklaus to shoot 
64 every day? Do you expect Sandy Kou- 
fax to shut out every opponent? I think not. 
No, if they win they arc heroes and have 
satisfied the fans. However, if Jim Ryun wins 
the mile by 10 yards against an excellent 
field but fails to break a world record, every- 
one is disappointed. Now even SI has taken 
this immature attitude. Jim Ryun is not a 
machine that you can set up at a faster speed 
for each race. He is an individual! 

If you or the fans are disappointed in a 
3:58.6 performance, let me remind you that 
the mile is no easier to run today than years 
ago when no one had ever broken the four- 
minute mark. Why don’t you try running a 
mile some time if you think that time is so 
slow and disappointing? I’ll bet a nickel that 
Mr. Brown can’t run it in 4:58.6! 

Mark Ziser 

Wichita. Kans. 

• SI reported, accurately, that it was 
Ryun himself who was disappointed. As 
for Writer Gwilym Brown, he ran in the 
1965 and 1966 Boston Marathons, won 
neither, also was disappointed. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Jim Ryun's fans are “disappointed" with 
a subfour-minute mile, and Michel Jazy 
runs the third fastest 1,500 meters in history 
(the fastest ever in Europe or the United 
States), and is “a failure” as a national hero. 
Just how silly can track fans and sports- 
writers get? 

Georoe P. Meade 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

Many thanks for your great story about 
the world’s greatest runner. Jim Ryun repre- 
sents Kansas, and it's good to see that some- 
one else besides us at KU thinks he's fabu- 
lous. Many adults must be glad to see a 
young man who, though a teen-ager, has 
disciplined himself enough so that he can 
take his place among the truly great and 
dedicated athletes of the sports world. 

Bronwyn Wiley 

Lawrence, Kans. 

WABASH BLUES 

Sirs: 

Mr. Curry Kirkpatrick, who wrote the two 
articles on the Kcntucky-Indiana All-Star 
basketball games ( Togetherness Triumphs 


Twice, July 4) must have some connection 
with Indiana. Kentucky happened to win 
both games rather convincingly, but I notice 
both articles tell about the personal life of 
the team that lost. Is somebody prejudiced 
against winners? 

Russell E. Mueller 

Erlanger, Ky. 

Sirs: 

The blame for the dismal performance of 
the Indiana All-Stars should be placed on 
their respective high school coaches, who 
taught them for four years to be selfish gun- 
ners, and not on Cleon Reynolds, whose own 
high school and college teams have been 
shining examples of good teamwork for 
many years. Even Kentucky's Joe Reibel 
would not have been able to handle them. 
Think of what fantastic individual efforts 
the fans of Indiana University, Purdue and 
Miami will be able to witness during the 
next four years. They will probably have to 
invest in individual scoreboards to maintain 
the emotional stability of the players. 

Richard Engel 

Indianapolis 

FUTURITY 

Sirs: 

I’m going into 1 2th grade, and I partici- 
pate in all the local AAU track meets. I 
want to be a track star. I wonder if you’d 
mind writing an article about me. 

David Cavall 

Kenmorc. N.Y. 

• Wait a bit.— ED. 

SOFT SELL 

Sirs: 

In your letters column of July 4 a Mr. Ed 
Mulford of Shelton, Conn, claims that 
"fast-pitch softball is hardly more than a 
memory now.” 

Mr. Mulford's statement is hard to un- 
derstand in light of the fact that the Ama- 
teur Softball Association of America, the 
governing body of the sport, registered over 
20,000 teams (50% of which were fast-pitch) 
and 8,000 umpires in 1965. As a matter of 
fact, one of the brightest, most rapidly 
growing sports organizations in the world 
today is the International Softball Federa- 
tion, which includes 26 countries. The ISF 
sponsored the first International World 
Tournament last October in Melbourne, 
Australia. The tournament was for women, 
with five countries participating, and it was 
fast-pitch. The first Men’s International 
World Tournament will be held in Mexico 
City this October. Softball has been accept- 
ed on a demonstration basis for the Pan 


American Games, the Asian Games and the 
Central American Games. There is talk of 
softball being in the Olympics in 1972. 
Where there is smoke there is fire. All the 26 
countries of the ISF and all the internation- 
al games play fast-pitch. This hardly sounds 
like a dying sport. 

If, to quote Mulford, "interest in softball 
is pretty well gone," how does one explain 
the 1964-65 home-attendance figure (211,- 
000) of the Pekin Lcttcs, an Illinois women's 
team that is not even the national champion 
(incidentally, they play fast-pitch)? This 
figure is almost one-fifth the attendance c f 
hardball's professional Kansas City Ath- 
letics for the same period. The fact is soft- 
ball is enjoying the greatest popularity it 
has ever experienced, 

Dale Mitchell Jr. 
Amateur Softball Association of America 
Oklahoma City 

Sirs: 

Mr. Mulford states that "fast-pitch really 
was the top sport of every kind in Ameri- 
ca." His statistics are dead wrong, the top 
sport of every kind in America (and the 
world) is football — not what you know as 
football, where hardly ever a foot touches 
the ball, but real football, known to you as 
soccer. America is a continent that com- 
prises many countries. 

J. L. Lopez 

Monterrey, Mexico 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the comments 
of a Mr. Mulford regarding the sad con- 
dition of fast-pitch softball. Here in the 
Midwest we have softball leagues and pitch- 
ers that are as good as if not better than 
those of 1954! 

They have a big tournament every sum- 
mer in Rock Island, 111. and, believe me, 
those pitchers really throw that ball. For 
small-town fans there is a tournament in 
Blue Grass, Iowa during July where some 
of the best softball in the country is played. 

So take heart, Mr. Mulford. Not all of us 
of the younger generation have turned to 
cars, girls, etc. 

Robert A. Fiedler II 

Muscatine, Iowa 

PEACE PIPE 

Sirs: 

As one who has fished in and fallen into 
beaver ponds from the Uinta Mountains 
in Utah to the primitive area along the 
Salmon River in Idaho, I found Bil Gil- 
bert's article ( Beavers Dam and Be Dammed, 
June 27) most interesting. 

I had heard that beavers would not eat 
pine trees because the pine gum got stuck 
continued 
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car using oil ? 
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it your service station 



KEEP FEET DRY, 
COOL, COMFORTABLE 



Walking ease from morning till night! 

Don't suffer from hot, tired, itching feel. 
Every morning, apply soothing Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Powder to your feet. Also shake 
powder into shoes. Keeps feet cool and dry. 
Helps eliminate foot odor; helps ease new 
or tight shoes. Use daily for proper foot care. 

Also Spray-On Powder. 

ftil&iTI/fa FOOT POWDER 


in their teeth, but I saw a pine tree cut down 
by a beaver on the South Fork of the Clear- 
water River, east of Grangcvillc. Idaho. 
Therefore I do not by any means question 
the capabilities of beavers, but I do question 
the intelligence of those who allowed the 
beavers to do what they did in Gilbert's 
story. It is very simple and very inexpensive 
to install a bcaverproof spillway to limit 
the height of the water in any beaver pond. 
Don't keep tearing out the dam— especially 
if you like a small pond on the stream. Put 
a corrugated metal discharge pipe through 
it. Pul a fence around the intake and there 
will be no chance of the beavers bothering 
the spillway. If one pipe isn't big enough, 
pul in a second one. Beavers arc smart— but 
man can be smarter. 

Priston D. Johnson 

Kailua, Hawaii 

PEBBLE POACHERS 

Sirs: 

Your “cute" story about Rock Hound 
State Park (Scoricaro. June 13) is a slap 
in the face to the more than 50,000 organ- 
ized rock collectors who engage in this edu- 
cational and useful hobby. It is not the ama- 
teur collector, or "rock hound." who takes 
specimens out of parks in truckloads, but 
the part-time dealer or wholesaler operating 
under the guise of a collector. 

Rock collecting is a clean hobby that is 
made dirty only by a few avaricious people 
w ho, if they were hunters, would be classified 
as poachers. The aim of the thousands of 
clubs formed by true rock collectors is to 
preserve the natural wonders of the world. 
The American Federation of Mineral and 
Lapidary Societies has led this campaign. 

F. Kfri k Shtcktor 
P lymouth Meeting. Pa. 

ROAD BLOCK 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Janet Graham's article on hitch- 
hiking ( Rule of Thumb for the Open Rout /, 
June 6) and the subsequent fetters, but f 
would like to add my own record to the 
average speed mark cited by Milton Man- 
dross (I9 th Holi, June 20) of 36 mph for 
1,200 miles. 1 have hitched about 43,000 
miles in the U.S. and always bettered the 
bus time, with an average of 40 to 45 mph. 

I made one trip from San Francisco to 
Boston in 71 hours, which is 52 mph for 
the 3,700-mile distance, or better than the 
trains. All these averages are for total time 
on the road and the roadside. 

However, it is my feeling that the days of 
fast hitching in the U.S. are numbered. The 
growth of interstate highways, with the elim- 
ination of stoplights and toll roads, makes 
it far more difficult to find a good place to 
stand where the cars arc going slow. 

E. J. Essfnt 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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What do other 
station wagons have 
that a Volkswagen doesn't? 


A snazzy looking body. 

Compared to other station wagons, a 
Volkswagen comes off kind of plain, style- 
less and boxy looking. But that's the 
beauty of it. Because it's shaped like a box 
it can hold about twice as much as stylish 
wagons. And because we moke the body 
higher instead of longer, it'll park in 4' less 
space than stylish wagons. 


2 


An engine in the front. 

Most station wagons devote about 16 
of their space to carrying an engine 
around. But our engine is in the rear, out of 
the way, so most of a Volkswagen's space 
can be devoted to space. And with that 
extra weight in the rear, it gets extra trac- 
tion in mud and sand and snow. 
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A drive shaft. 

(It makes that big mound in the floor, 
from front to back, forcing the middle 
passenger to sit with his knees in the air ) 
Naturally, wagons with engines in the 
front have to use a drive shaft to make their 
rear wheels go. But not the Volkswagen. 
It uses a rear engine to make its rear 
wheels go. 


A A radiator, a water pump and hoses. 

■ All very necessary if your wagon uses 
water, but a VW never touches the stuff. It's 


cooled by air. There’s nothing to boil 
over, nothing to freeze up and no place to 
put antifreeze. 

A frame. 

Most other wagons have bulky frames. 
But instead of a frame, 1 5,982 spot welds 
join the Volkswagen body into one solid 
piece of steel. So loading 3 /» of a ton may 
cause a strain, but on you, not it. 
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All of the above. 

That's our Volkswagen Station Wagon. 

Because of what it doesn't have, it 
doesn't have much in common with other 
wagons. It doesn't look like one, it doesn't 
act like one and it can carry about twice as 
much as one. 

Come in and take a look. 

We think you'll like what you don't see. 




Have a Merry- Crow-Round ! 


Round after round- 
no matter whatyour 
favorite drink...Old Crow 
Bourbon makes it better. 
Dee-licious. No wonder 
such luminaries as Mark 
Twain & Daniel Webster 
prized it. No wonder the 
Bird is such a big wheel 
on anybody's list of 
today's great whiskeys. 

Those who know, cal I for.. 

OLD CROW 

Famous, Smooth, Mellow 






